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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


i [i is an age of mass movements and cosmic forces and every 


kind of impersonal horror. Nevertheless it was by a personal 

tragedy that the first day of January was made memorable—by 
the sudden death of Lord Norwich, whose qualities as statesman and 
man of letters have been more widely appreciated since the recent publica- 
tion of his autobiography. Throughout his life he never lacked admirers ; 
but now that he belongs to history we believe that his reputation will grow 
and that he will stand out among his contemporaries as a great patriot 
and a great individual. 


Talents Partly Wasted 


EN are not as a rule the best judges of their own careers, but Lord 
Norwich must be regarded as an exception. He saw, and quite 
frankly said, that his early ambitions had not been fulfilled and that he 
himself was partly to blame for this. In a sense he cared passionately for 
public affairs, but in another sense he did not care quite enough. For 
the humdrum daily details of administration he had little heart, nor 
could he hide his distaste for such very prominent features of the modern 
world as industry and economics. He was a brilliant amateur in a world 
of benighted experts; an zesthete and a romantic in a world of Philistines. 
They could never fully understand him, and he made no real effort to 
understand them. Like Rosebery, whose character in some ways 
resembled his—though there are important differences—he wanted “ the 
palm without the dust.” And when he saw how much dust there was in the 
political arena, he felt that he could well dispense with the palm. He 
withdrew into his own world of civilized leisure and intermittent literary 
work. 


A Foreign Minister Manqué 


UT there was one field in which Duff Cooper was himself an expert— 
that of diplomacy and foreign affairs—and it was most unfortunate 
that he was given so little opportunity in that field. He was, it is true, 
accredited to the French during a critical period, and he did much to 
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maintain at least a semblance of unity between General de Gaulle and the 
Anglo-Saxon leaders, and to revive the Entente Cordiale after the war. 
But to his great regret he was never allowed to serve as a Minister at the 
Foreign Office. There was a moment in the ’twenties when he had hopes 
of being appointed to that Office in a junior capacity; and he felt that, if 
he had done well in it, the chance which later fell to Anthony Eden might 
have fallen to him. As Foreign Secretary in the ’thirties he might have 
exercised a decisive influence. 


Too Imperious ? 


OULD he in fact have done so? Mr. Oliver Lyttelton has 

suggested that his temperament was too ardent, perhaps too 
imperious, for the task. He would have conducted our foreign policy 
as though Great Britain were still the irresistible Power she once was, and 
he would not have been able to make the necessary adaptations and 
compromises. 

If by this is meant that he would not have sold our honour and our 
vital interests for a mess of pottage, we entirely agree. But that is surely 
not the business of a British Foreign Secretary in any age. In other 
respects we believe that he would have proved sufficiently adaptable. He 
would have given a clearer lead to our own people, and more confidence 
to our Allies, than any other politician who was then in favour, and it is 


just conceivable that he might have provided the necessary deterrent to 
our enemies. But having done so, we are sure that he would have been 
quite capable of negotiation and give-and-take. He was a strong believer 
in the League of Nations, but he saw—as so few of its supporters did— 
that without the sanction of force it was worthless and meaningless. 


Unusual Qualifications 


N addition to his shrewdness, imagination and power of speech, Lord 

Norwich had two qualities most unusual in a British public man, and 
quite essential to anyone taking responsibility for foreign affairs. He 
had first-hand knowledge of foreigners—especially Europeans—and he 
had a good general knowledge of history. In his famous resignation 
speech after Munich (which was reproduced in full in The National 
Review for November 1938), he said with complete justice :— 


I have always been a student of foreign politics. I have served for ten 
years in the Foreign Office, and I have studied the history of this and of 
other countries, and I have always believed that one of the most important 
principles in . . . the conduct of foreign policy should be to make your 
policy plain to other countries, to let them know where you stand and 
what in certain circumstances you are prepared to do. 


When he said that he had served for ten years in the Foreign Office, 
he was referring of course to his time there as a civil servant, before he 
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went into politics. As we have already pointed out, he was never there 
with political authority. If he ever had been, he might have put into 
practice the admirable maxim which we have just quoted. 


Outstanding Courage 


HOSE who do not remember, or who prefer to forget, the climate 

of public opinion at the time of Munich, are liable to under- 
estimate Duff Cooper’s courage at that time. Mr. Chamberlain was not 
only the idol of the people; he had appeared with his Sovereign on the 
balcony of Buckingham Palace, and to oppose him was to incur suspicion 
of an almost sinister perversity. The general public and most of its 
recognized leaders believed, as Mr. Chamberlain himself believed, that 
Munich was the prelude to at least a generation of peace. 


. . there is no greater feeling of loneliness than to be in a crowd of 
happy, cheerful people and to feel that there is no occasion . . . for 
gaiety or for cheering . . . later, when I stood in the hall at Downing 
Street, again among enthusiastic friends and colleagues who were all as 
cheerful . . . as the crowd in the street, and when I heard the Prime 
Minister from the window above saying that he had returned, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, with “‘ peace with honour,” claiming that it was peace for 
our time, once again I felt lonely and isolated; and when later, in the 
Cabinet room, all his other colleagues were able to present him with 
bouquets, it was an extremely painful and bitter moment for me that all 
I could offer him was my resignation. 


Those were Duff Cooper’s words, and they should not be forgotten. 
They recapture with terrible vividness the atmosphere in which he per- 
formed the finest act of his career, and Britain one of the meanest acts 
in her history. 


Deep Suspicion of Germany 


URING the 1951 election campaign (in which he made only one 

appearance) Duff Cooper was heard to remark: “I do not mind 
being called a warmonger. The last man who called me that was Herr 
Hitler.” 

The hostility which Germans had felt for him was certainly recipro- 
cated. He never ceased to regard the German nation with deep and (we 
should say) justifiable suspicion. Readers will remember that in January 
of last year he wrote an article for us entitled ‘““The Two Dangers.” 
While in no way seeking to minimize the Russian threat, he argued with 
his usual vigour that this did not eliminate or exclude the threat of 
Germany, and that the two threats might once again—as in 1939— 
become complementary. For those who suggested that the Germans 
had undergone some spiritual change during the past few years, he had 
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a simple answer. “‘ The only difference between the Germans of thirty 
years ago and those of to-day is that the latter have two defeats to avenge 
instead of one.” 

The article was very widely quoted—not least in Germany—and it was 
made compulsory reading for students at the National War College in 
Washington. It was impossible to ignore the considered opinion of one 
who, on a similar issue, had been gloriously right when the architects of 
policy were catastrophically wrong. 


A Moral Confusion 


ELL-MEANING people who-would have us “ forgive Germany ” 

are guilty of a moral confusion. As Burke said, it is impossible to 
draw up an indictment against a whole nation; but it is equally impossible 
to exonerate a whole nation. Moral responsibility resides in the indivi- 
dual, not in the mass. Anger and hatred are irrelevant when we are 
dealing with a collective body; so also is forgiveness. The character of 
nations must be judged by criteria other than those which are applicable 
to private conduct. : 

In this special, and not strictly moral, sense Germany has earned, and 
has yet to lose, the character of a bad and dangerous nation. When we 
say that, we do not thereby brand all Germans as bad and dangerous 
people. On the contrary, Germany is rich in personal virtues, and these 
have often deflected the attention of casual observers from the underlying 
vices of Germany as a nation. We must be careful not to allow an assess- 
ment of Germany to be influenced by our feelings for individual Germans. 
The only safe method is to consider the nation as a whole, and above all 
its history. 


Another Fallacy 


HERE is another fallacy against which we must constantly guard. 

It is often said that we must beware of a revival of Hitlerism in 
Germany; but that is not the real danger. Germany has tried Hitler 
and the Kaiser and found them both wanting. To what type of leader, 
then, are the Germans most likely to turn? Surely, to the type of leader who 
was most successful in the past—to the Machiavellian, pseudo-civilized 
type, so strikingly exemplified in the person of Bismarck. 

It has become fashionable to speak of Bismarck with something akin 
to veneration. Sir Winston Churchill intended to paya pretty compliment 
to Dr. Adenauer when he described him as “‘ the wisest German statesman 
since the days of Bismarck.” Perhaps Dr. Adenauer was flattered; 
perhaps he was amused. If so, his amusement cannot have been shared 
by the French, who were the principal victims of Bismarck’s ‘“‘ wisdom ” 
—a diabolical blend of violence, mischief-making and deception. 
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Pressure on France 


REAT pressure is now being brought to bear on France, by the 

Americans and by ourselves, to ratify the E.D.C. Treaty. We con- 
sider this to be both unfriendly and ill-advised. The French political 
system has many faults, and these have seldom been more clearly demon- 
strated then in the recent election of a new President. M. Coty would 
anyway have found it hard to follow M. Vincent Auriol—whose success 
was so outstanding in a position of unique difficulty—but the circum- 
stances of his election, by discrediting the whole régime, must have made 
his task even harder. 

We should therefore refrain from any word or action which is likely 
to make matters worse. Instead of trying to coerce the French, we should 
show them every sympathy and, if necessary, be prepared to modify our 
own policies. This does not mean that we should offer to belong to 
E.D.C.; we cannot do that and have been at pains to explain why. But 
since we are unwilling to join ourselves, we should not insist that it is 
the duty of others to sacrifice their national freedom. If E.D.C. is 
unacceptable to the French, it will have to be abandoned. 


We must not Evacuate Europe 


EHIND all the talk of “‘ agonizing reappraisal ’—the phrase with 
which Mr. Dulles hoped to intimidate France—there lies a terrible 
danger; that the Americans and ourselves will revive the German Army, 
bring the Federal Republic into N.A.T.O., and then evacuate the Con- 
tinent of Europe. This would be the most heinous act of folly and betrayal, 
but it is the kind of act which Anglo-Saxon democracies, under the influence 
of electoral calculation, have before now been known to commit. 
American politicians are perhaps more strongly tempted than ours to 
“bring the boys home.” British troops do not feel unduly isolated in 
Germany; in fact, service there counts as home service for the British 
Army. But to the Americans it is a remote outpost—like the Canal Zone 
to us. They have an instinctive feeling that European problems are bogus; 
that they have been invented by Europeans as a means of exploiting and 
ensnaring Uncle Sam. It is therefore a recurrent theme in American 
thought and policy that the affairs of Europe should be settled in some 
rough-and-ready way, and that Europeans should then be left to their 
own devices. 


The Riddle of Berlin 


E are convinced that nothing would do more harm to the cause of 
peace, or to the immediate prospects of realistic negotiation at the 
Berlin. meeting, than that the impression should be given of Anglo- 
American, and more especially American, readiness to withdraw troops 
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from Europe. Whatever may be the temper of the Germans at this 
particular moment—and we should not be misled. by appearances—one 
thing is certain; that a united Germany, without occupying forces, would 
have more to gain, in material terms, from an accommodation ‘with 
Russia than from association with the West. Whereas we can only deal 
in sentiment, the Russians can restore territory. This is the strongest 
argument against any proposal to reunite and evacuate Germany. 

Eden, Dulles and Bidault should remember 1939. And Molotov 
should remember 1941. 


President Eisenhower’s Broadcast 


a bag the past month, many people have been attempting to fore- 
cast the economic prospects for 1954, and it has become impossible 
to say anything particularly original on this subject. We would, however, 
like to offer a few comments on President Eisenhower’s broadcast of 
January 4, in which he told the American people that there was no need 
to tolerate what he called “a boom and bust economy.” 

Few people, we think, will disagree with us when we claim that it was 
an epoch-making event for a Republican President to tell the American 
people that a wisely directed economic policy could ward off a major 
depression. A quarter of a century ago it was almost universally believed, 
both in Britain and in the United States, that no Government could take 
any useful direct action towards increasing the volume of employment. 
Sir Winston Churchill, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in 
Parliament that this was the official view of the British Treasury. By 
1944 this view had been abandoned in Great Britain and the celebrated 
White Paper of that year recognized “the maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment ”’ as one of the prime objects of Government. 
But the old-fashioned view continued to be held by the overwhelming 
majority of business men—and Congressmen—on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


Test for the Republicans 


T is not in the least difficult to see why President Eisenhower has 

embraced a doctrine which must prove so startling to a large number 
of his political followers. He knows that, just as the depression of the 
1930s put the Republican Party out of power for twenty years, so a new 
depression, following immediately on their return to office, might well 
mean the final defeat of that party for good and all. President Eisenhower 
is also well aware that a large-scale American slump, with its disastrous 
economic and political consequences for the whole of the Western world, 
would prove the greatest imaginable victory for his opponents in the Cold 
War—a victory, indeed, which orthodox Marxists have confidently awaited 
ever since 1945. Finally, he has doubtless been convinced by his advisers 
—some of them men of strikingly “ advanced ” opinions—that such a 
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calamity not only must, but can, be avoided, provided that the necessary 
measures are taken in time. It should prove far easier to ward off a major 
depression in the United States, than it would to revive business confidence 
once such a depression had already occurred. 


Anxieties not Allayed 


E must, however, regretfully admit that President Eisenhower has 

by no means removed the anxieties felt in other parts of the world 
about the future of the American economy. Relatively few people are 
afraid of a large-scale American slump on the 1930 model; among 
economists, Mr. Colin Clark is almost the only exception. Unfortunately, 
this is by no means the only danger which threatens the economic stability 
of Great Britain, the Sterling Area and Western Europe. The experience 
of 1949 showed only too clearly that even a slight recession in the United 
States, which was hardly felt internally at all, could none the less have the 
most severe consequences for the non-dollar world. In 1949, United 
States imports fell by only 7 per cent., and that was simply because manu- 
facturers were ceasing to build up stocks. There was no slump in 1949, 
and no falling off in the rate of fixed investment, and yet this very slight 
recession brought about the need for a drastic devaluation of the £. 
Sir Dennis Robertson has put the point very well in his recently published 
volume of lectures delivered at the University of Virginia, entitled ‘‘ Britain 
in the World Economy ” :— 


America . . . may be hardly conscious of the catch, so to speak, in 
her breath, but the countries of the Sterling Area know it all right. Fora 
small percentage fall in her industrial activity generates a large percentage 
fall in the value of her purchases from them, and reverberates like thunder 
right through the world’s economic system, intensifying dollar shortage 
from a sullen ache to a raging fever. 


It has indeed been calculated that a 10 per cent. cut in American imports, 
which is certainly not beyond the bounds of possibility, would cost the 
Sterling Area alone something like 1,100 million dollars a year. 


** A Cloud the Size of a Man’s Hand ”’ 


HERE are, unfortunately, fairly clear signs that a small recession in 

the American economy is already developing. Production is falling 
slightly, and so are wholesale prices. Demand for what economists 
would call durable consumption goods—that is to say, cars, washing 
machines, refrigerators and the like—is becoming rather sticky. Invest- 
ment in plant and machinery is likely to fall a little in 1954 and—just as in 
the summer of 1949—manufacturers are ceasing to accumulate stocks. 
So far the effects of this recession on the non-dollar world have not been 
very serious, and there are those who believe that both demand and 
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production in the United States are likely to recover in the months imme- 
diately ahead. None the less, there has been a perceptible fall in the 
average monthly increase in the Sterling Area’s gold and dollar reserve 
during recent months; and if this recession were to continue until early 
next summer, when the Sterling Area tends anyway to be in deficit, the 
situation might suddenly worsen disastrously. One of the penalties that 
we pay for fixed rates of exchange is that crises, when they arrive, are 
frequently overwhelming in their sudden force. 

Of course, it is a mistake to be too gloomy, and it is quite correct to say 
that there are reasons why a slight American recession need not have the 
same effect on the Sterling Area in 1954 as it had in 1949. In particular, 
everyone knew that there were sound arguments for devaluation in 1949 
which do not apply to-day, and the near-certainty of an early devaluation 
led to a very heavy drain on our gold and dollar reserves through specula- 
tion against sterling. There is every reason to hope that speculation on 
that scale need not recur, now that—thanks to Mr. Butler’s courage—we 
have rediscovered the value as a deterrent of a rise in the bank rate. But 
it would be equally foolish to ignore the dangers which may lurk round 
the corner, especially since the gold and dollar reserves of the Sterling Area 
are still too low for safety. 


The Possibility of Counter-Measures 


OTH the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer have 

informed the House of Commons and the country that counter- 
measures to meet an American recession are being prepared. We wonder 
just what is in the minds of those concerned. Obviously the most impor- 
tant counter-measures would be those which related to the means of 
economizing on dollar imports. From this point of view, it is certainly 
encouraging that there appears to-day to be far more unity of purpose 
among the members of the Sterling Area than was the case three years 
ago—as was recently shown at the Sydney Conference. It is also helpful 
that there should be such adequate machinery for concerting the trade 
policies of all the nations of Western Europe; nothing did more 
harm to the cause of European political and economic co-operation than 
Britain’s unilateral act of devaluation in 1949. 

Yet there is some danger that those who are thinking about these 
questions may lapse into the old error, so reminiscent of Dr. Dalton, of 
thinking in terms of a closed economy. It is sometimes suggested —even 
by people who should know better—that, in the event of Britain’s export 
trade being handicapped by an American recession, immediate steps should 
be taken to stimulate demand at home. By this means, it is argued, not 
only would the level of employment be maintained, but in addition, by 
keeping our productive resources fully in use, we should give ourselves the 
best chance of regaining export orders when the recession had spent its 
force. It is not difficult to spot the fallacy in this argument. Such a policy 
would gravely aggravate our balance of payments difficulties. Moreover— 
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as the late Professor Sir Hubert Henderson often pointed out—it is a 
great mistake to suppose that industries, once they have become used to 
softer markets at home, will rapidly re-establish their former export 
contacts. The fact must be faced that an American recession, by lessening 
the volume of world trade, would certainly make Britain poorer; and it 
would be very foolish, in that case, to behave as though we had become 
richer. 


The Labour Crisis 


S we go to press the country is suffering from strike action at the 

hands of the Electrical Trade Union; and the relentless pressure of 
wage claims is inflicting grave damage upon our economy—threatening 
the nation’s solvency and the employment of the people. 

The roots of this evil go very deep, and we have consistently argued 
that a policy of amiable detachment, with occasional mediation, would 
not suffice. We are facing—and have, indeed, been facing ever since 1951 
—a labour crisis of the first magnitude. Trade union bosses have become 
an Overweening power in the State, just as the Church, the Crown, the 
aristocracy and the capitalists have been at different times in the past. 
It is hard to see how this new menace is to be kept within bounds, but we 
know from experience that appeasement never pays. Sooner or later 
there will have to be a show-down—or a change of heart which would 
now appear almost miraculous. The welfare of the nation must prevail. 


Lord Simon 


O one will ever form a fair estimate of Lord Simon, who died last 

month, unless he takes into account the enormous impact upon him 
of the early and tragic death of his first wife. For many years afterwards 
he used to drive with a friend to the house in which he and his first wife 
had lived; and he would sit in the cab, speechless and overcome by 
emotion, for as long as twenty minutes or half an hour. His coldness was 
the reaction of a proud spirit, injured by Fate in a manner which he could 
never forgive; like Joseph Chamberlain after he had suffered a similar 
bereavement, and like Thomas Hardy, he remained for the rest of his life 
convinced of the injustice of God. 

It is not true to say that he was a man who never understood moral 
passion. Many people would probably be surprised to learn that it was 
he who caused to be displayed in the Home Secretary’s room those two 
lines of Juvenal: ‘‘ You can never think too long when it is the life of a 
man which is at stake.” But it was with rather more justification that a 
friend of Lord Simon once complained that he seemed to turn every cause 
into a case. Certainly he had an amazing capacity for grasping the details 
of any situation, and for formulating a plausible and coherent opinion; 
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but this very gift may have tended to conceal from him the deeper currents 
in contemporary politics. He was weakest as a Foreign Secretary, just 
as he was strongest when his powerful intellect enabled him to arrive at 
the same conclusions as those who, though less supple in argument, had 
a better political understanding than he. Millions of people felt 
that the General Strike was both wrong and illegal; but they owed an 
inestimable debt to Lord Simon for demonstrating so cogently just why 
this was so. Probably his ablest dialectical performance in the House 
of Commons was his speech on the Prayer Book, when he showed conclu: 
sively that, whatever its intrinsic merits or demerits, the Deposited Book 
would not have the desired effect of bringing peace and tranquillity to the 
Established Church. 

Lord Simon may have been cold to many of his contemporaries, and 
he was certainly apt to be rude to Civil Servants. But all through his life— 
and especially in his later years—he could be immensely kind to younger 
men, many of whom will retain nothing but the kindliest memories of him. 
They will not easily forget the calm unhurried flow of his talk, nor his 
unfailing readiness to help. 


The Voice of Wales 


E are glad to publish this month an article by Megan Lloyd George 

(she refuses to be called Lady Megan), in which she states with 
simple cogency the case for a Welsh Parliament within the United King- 
dom. We have often expressed our sympathy for the Scottish Covenan- 
ters, and our amazement at the stubbornness with which their reasoned 
arguments have been resisted. The bad behaviour of a few extremists 
has been used to discredit a movement which is inspired alike by sentiment 
and by common sense. 

Now that Wales is campaigning for the same cause, we trust that the 
main political parties in the United Kingdom will reconsider their attitude. 
Perhaps Megan Lloyd George, with her great name and her delightful 
personality, will lead her people to the realization of their hopes. Perhaps 
—who knows?—she will be the first Prime Minister of Wales. Much 
rather she than Bevan—who anyway has shown that he prefers the class 
war to the Celtic fringe! 


N.B.—Some of our readers will be interested to know that the Index to 
Volume CXLI (July to December 1953) of “The National and English 
Review”’ is now ready and obtainable from the Publisher, price 6d. (post free). 
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yA PARLIAMENT FOR WALES 


By MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE 


T is not surprising that Wales, which 
]« centuries has maintained her 

independence, her ancient culture 
and her language, should be affected 
by the movement for self-government 
which has swept like a tide over the 
world from Ceylon to the Sudan. Of 
course this is not a new development 
in the Principality. In the early 15th 
century Owen Glyndwr summoned a 
Welsh Parliament to Machynlleth, to 
which, unlike Llewelyn the Great two 
hundred years earlier, he summoned 
not Princes on account of their blood, 
but four men “ of consequence” from 
each commote under his authority. 
It was, in fact, an imitation of the Eng- 
lish Parliament. But it was the last 
Parliament to meet on Welsh soil. 
Efforts have been made, in more recent 
times, to obtain for Wales a measure 
of self-government, by one or other of 
the political parties. The unusual 
feature of the present movement is 
that, for the first time, it is sponsored 
by people of all parties, of all pro- 
fessions, and by men and women of 
distinction in the Churches, in the 
University, and in the Arts. “A Par- 
liament for Wales” is no longer an 
academic question; it has become a 
live political issue. 

The growing dissatisfaction with 
the present political set-up has, no 
doubt, given powerful impetus to the 
campaign. If we are to assess fairly 
the sense of injustice and frustration 
that exists, we must first compare the 
position of Wales with that of her 
Celiic neighbours. Northern Ireland 
has a Parliament of her own; Scotland 
has a Secretary of State, who is a 
member of the Cabinet, a vigilant 
guerdian of her interests in the inner 
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counsels where national policy is initia- 
ted. He is assisted by six other Minis- 
ters (if the Scottish Law Officers are 
included) and a staff of Civil Servants. 
In addition a Grand Committee has 
been set up in the House of Commons 
to deal with Scottish Bills. Every 
week at Question Time members from 
John O’Groats to the Tweed can cross- 
examine their stewards on the Front 
Bench, and on important Bills or 
Debates affecting the United Kingdom, 
it has become the custom for the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to 
answer on behalf of his country. 

The pibroch is continually sounding 
in the precincts of Westminster. How 
often is the voice of Wales heard—on 
Welsh matters? All too rarely. The 
actual ration of parliamentary time 
devoted to special Welsh problems is 
one day a year, that is approximately 
six and a half hours per annum, to 
discuss agriculture, housing, health, 
coal, industry, roads and transport. 
It is true that Welsh Members may catch 
the Speaker’s eye and have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the Welsh point 
of view on Bills affecting the whole of 
the United Kingdom. But there is no 
certainty that they will be called, and 
frequently, therefore, the case for Wales 
goes by default on legislation which, 
not unnaturally, is designed to meet 
the needs of the senior partner, with 
her 80 per cent. of voting strength on 
the board. 

The title of Minister for Welsh 
Affairs has recently been added to the 
dignities of the Home Secretary. The 
present holder of that office does his 
best, but he has already a full time job 
on his hands, and with all the goodwill 
in the world, he cannot, even with the 


assistance of a part-time Under- 
Secretary, be expected, in addition, to 
do for Wales the work that seven men 
cannot do, to the satisfaction of the 
Scots, for Scotland. He is a Minister 
without power, without responsibility, 
and without a Department. 

The principle that Wales should be 
treated as a national entity, that she 
has, in common with Scotland and 
Ireland, domestic problems of her own 
which demand special treatment, has 
been conceded by all parties in the 
State. Successive Governments have 
resorted to various devices and expe- 
dients to avoid facing up to the logical 
consequences of that major decision. 

What validity is there in the objec- 
tions that have been raised to a 
separate Parliament? Many of the 
objections are based on a misunder- 
standing of the changes proposed. 
““More economic nationalism,” the 
critics declare, “‘ when all efforts should 
be directed towards lowering bar- 
riers”; or, “What a moment to 
choose to break up a political union 
formed by the Welsh Tudors. The 
day for such things is long past. Let 
them be buried with Glyndwr and 
Llewelyn. This is the time for greater 
unity and integration. A Parliament 
for Europe, World Government; such 
should be our aim to-day.” 

In the light of these general criticisms, 
let us consider the kind of Parliament 
that is contemplated, and whether it 
fits into the pattern of the modern 
world. The All-Party Committee which 
is sponsoring the campaign has pub- 
lished a pamphlet setting out its tenta- 
tive proposals. They provide for a 
Parliament within the framework of the 
United Kingdom, with power to legis- 
late generally in matters of domestic 
concern, without in the least impairing 
the authority of the United Kingdom 
Parliament over questions of wider con- 
cern. There is no intention, as has 
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sometimes been suggested, of cutting 
the cable between the two countries; 
Wales would still be an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. There would 
be no customs barrier on Offa’s dyke. 
The Constitution would be based largely 
on the model which has worked for 
over thirty years with so much success 
in Northern Ireland. The Parliament 
would be elected by the people of 
Wales, “‘and would function in ac- 
cordance with the functions and rules 
of parliamentary and local govern- 
ment, which are already so fully 
developed and so widely understood 
in the United Kingdom.” 

As in the case of Northern Ireland, 
the allocation of powers would be 
divided into three. First, there are the 
powers reserved for the United King- 
dom Parliament: the Crown, including 
succession and regency; foreign, colo- 
nial and Commonwealth affairs; peace, 
war, and neutrality; customs duties 
and tariffs; and armed forces. 
Certain powers would be shared 
between the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment and the Parliament of Wales, 
including such matters as_ cur- 
rency, coinage, postal, telegraph and 
telephone services, land acquisition for 
public purposes, docks, harbours, and 
electoral law. The powers transferred 
to the Welsh Parliament would include 
industry and trade, the administration 
of nationalized industries (the National 
Coal Board would still remain the 
policy-making authority for the whole 
of Britain), agriculture, fisheries and 
forestry, education, health, housing, 
social insurance, and transport. 

Welsh Departments in the Minis- 
tries of Education, Supply, Works, 
Health, Agriculture, and the Board of 
Trade, with a special status and a 
machinery independent of Whitehall in 
administration, have been in operation 
for some considerable period of time. 
The important change that would take 
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place under the new régime is that 
political control of the Departments 
would be transferred to Ministers 
responsible to a Welsh Parliament. 

What would be the financial position ? 
In the absence of any separate figures 
for England and Wales, it is difficult 
to produce a national balance sheet. 
There is no simple relation between 
wealth produced in any part of the 
United Kingdom and the tax paid 
there. For instance, before nation- 
alization, anthracite was produced in 
Carmarthenshire, but income tax on 
any profits made from the mining was 
paid from the headquarters of the col- 
liery in London. It seems, therefore, 
that the simplest plan would be to 
follow again the example of Northern 
Ireland, where the standard of public 
services is maintained in parity with 
that of the other countries of Great 
Britain. Most taxes are levied by the 
United Kingdom Government, and 
the amounts of the regional contribu- 
tion and what is called the Imperial 
contribution are decided by a joint 
Exchequer Board, made up of the 
representatives of the United Kingdom 
Treasury and the Northern Ireland 
Ministry of Finance under a chairman 
appointed by the Crown. 

There is another aspect of this 
problem, and that is the urgent need for 
a measure of devolution in the interests 
of the efficient working of the United 
Kingdom Parliament. Even before 
the war the pressure of business in the 
House of Commons was already becom- 
ing a matter of serious concern. Since 
then the problem has been intensified a 
hundredfold by the pressure of events, 
and by increased centralization, with 
the result that Parliament is not only 
overworked, but is in danger of becom- 
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ing bogged down in a mass of detail. 
How much time was given to the state 
of the Colonies before or even after 
the war? How often, until banditry 
and Mau Mau terrorism forced Par- 
liament to find time, were Kenya or 
Malaya the subject of special debate? 
How much of the trouble might have 
been averted, had proper attention 
between given to the underlying causes 
of discontent at an earlier stage? In 
the same way, discussions on foreign 
affairs, ranging from Trieste to Korea, 
are telescoped; recently Parliament 
could spare only one day for the 
Bermuda Conference, with the world- 
wide issues it raised. How can Par- 
liament carry out its work effectively 
in these circumstances? Various pro- 
posals have been made to meet the 
situation, but, short of a measure of 
devolution, it will, I believe, be found 
impossible to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

There is nothing very novel or 
startling in federation. Canada and 
Australia are governed, in respect of 
Dominion and Commonwealth mat- 
ters, by Federal Parliaments, while the 
States have separate legislatures to 
deal with their own affairs. Why 
should not such a system operate here? 
I believe that things are moving inevit- 
ably in that direction. Scotland is dis- 
satisfied with the present state of 
affairs, but no further devolution is 
possible in her case without the transfer 
of legislative authority to a Scottish 
Parliament in Edinburgh. Can any 
Government deny to Wales or to Eng- 
land what they concede to Scotland, 
or to territories with as little experience 
of the working of democracy as 
the Sudan or the Gold Coast? 

MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE. 


ON NAMES AND DIGNITIES 


By DERMOT MORRAH 


CURIOUS movement has been 
A= foot for some time, the object 

of which is to raise the London 
County Council in public esteem. The 
Council, by common consent, is a body 
of industrious and high-minded men 
and women, who live laborious days 
devoted entirely to considering how 
London may be made more comfort- 
able for the ratepayers—admittedly at 
the ratepayers’ expense. Yet the bene- 
ficiaries of all this altruistic effort 
persistently fail to discern in the trustees 
of their welfare the romance, the 
reverend dignity, the sheer glamour 
which they instantly acknowledge in 
such less evidently useful bodies as the 
Beefeaters, the Cup winners at Wem- 
bley, or the late Mr. Cochran’s Young 
Ladies. 

The remedy proposed for this sad 
popular misjudgment of values seems 
fortunately simple. Apparently nothing 
more is needed than to change the title 
of the presiding officer and we shall all 
spontaneously blow the trumpets and 
bang the brasses to the honour of the 
L.C.C. At present he is called the 
Chairman; let him but be renamed the 
High Steward of London and all will be 
well. 

Now at first sight there seems nothing 
at all remarkable in this suggested 
reform. It is one of the most firmly 
established principles of English poli- 
tical life that you can always solve a 
problem by changing a name. The 
scandal of the depressed areas between 
the wars was overcome by converting 
them into the special areas, and then 
(when people discovered that the new 
name meant the old thing) into the 
scheduled areas. The madhouse be- 
came bedlam, bedlam the lunatic 


asylum, and the lunatic asylum the 
mental hospital; and if anyone com- 
plains that the feeble-minded are still 
with us, he is answered by a reference 
to the prudent officials who have 
clothed these unfortunates with the 
alphabetical decency of E.S.N.—which 
stands for ‘‘ educationally subnormal.” 
By a like genteel process the refinement 
of our times has raised some of the less 
savoury trades in the social scale, 
transfiguring the corncutter, the under- 
taker and the rat-catcher into the chiro- 
podist, the mortician and the rodent 
operative. 

Yet all these enlightened and salutary 
improvements of nomenclature have 
one feature in common. In each case 
there was something about the thing 
under its unreformed name which we 
were not very proud of; though it was 
not necessarily discreditable, it made us 
feel uneasy and defensive, a little shy. 
The singularity of the proposal con- 
cerning the L.C.C. is that it is made 
from precisely the opposite motive. 
Nobody suggests there is the least 
reason to be shy about being Chairman 
of the L.C.C.; on the contrary, it is a 
source of legitimate pride. Nobody 
wishes to conceal what the Chairman 
does. He really does sit in the chair; 
and a very handsome and dignified 
chair it is, as anyone who has attended 
a debate in the County Hall (and the 
audiences are much more sparse than 
the interest of the discussions deserves) 
can testify. Yet it is desired to relieve 
him of a title which accurately de- 
scribes what he honourably and usefully 
does, and substitute one which describes 
the duties of quite a different func- 
tionary. 

Now this really is a reversal of the 
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normal trend of English usage. Our 
public life is of course full of examples 
of dignitaries whose titles are utterly 
undescriptive of their functions. But 
the reason is, almost invariably, that the 
old and humble name has stuck, after 
the achievements of the successive 
holders of the office have raised it in 
rank and enlarged or transformed its 
activities. It is not the name that gives 
importance to the office, but the office 
to the name. There is no particular 
virtue in the mere fact of being articu- 
late; 
at least a speaker. But to be Speaker 
to the Sovereign on behalf of the 
Commons is a function that has 
increased in dignity as the Commons 
have grown in power, and the bearer’s 
authority has continued to gain though 
in any oratorical sense he has long 
ceased to “‘ speak”. A minister is only 
a servant, and the Prime Minister the 
first of servants; but the eminence of 
the services rendered has raised the 
modest name to pre-eminent value. A 
marshal—marescallus—is originally no 
more than the farrier who shoes his 
master’s horse; but because feudal 
kings took to employing their marshals 
in more responsible duties in the field, 
and invested great noblemen with the 
once menial office, Field-Marshal has 
become the crowning rank of a military 
career. 

And what of this dignity of Steward, 
which is coveted for the Chairman of 
the L.C.C.? Its long and chequered 
history exemplifies perhaps better than 
that of any other office the strange 
vicissitudes of words. 

The original steward was the stig- 
weard, the sty-ward, the keeper of the 
sty; though it needs to be added that 
he acquired his name long before the 
sty descended in the domestic scale to 


the least considerable of us is - 


the point of becoming the habitation of - 


the swine. The sty that gave its name 
to the steward was probably the most 
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important part of the house, the hall, 
which was the centre of an Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman’s life, and especially the place 
where he took his meals, with his family 
at the high table and the servants below 
the salt. There does not, however, 
appear any desire that County Hall 
should be renamed County Sty, or the 
Chairman of the L.C.C. be assimilated 
to the head servant who swept out the 
dining hall, any more than to his name- 
sake who relieves the sufferings of 
Channel passengers. There can be little 
doubt that the advocates of the changed 
title have their eye on the steward of 
stewards, the Lord High Steward of 
England, whom in the person of 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cunningham 
of Hyndhope they saw so lately carrying 
the Crown of St. Edward in procession, 
to be laid on the altar of Westminster 
Abbey at the Coronation. 

The Lord High Steward of England, 
however, is only the sty-ward writ 
large. You may trace him back for 
centuries beyond the limit of what the 
law calls ‘* time immemorial ”—that is, 
before September 3, 1189, the day of 
the first coronation of King Richard 
Lionheart. In Anglo-Saxon England 
the steward was no doubt the chief 
servant of any considerable household; 
but in the King’s his duties were more 
precisely indicated by the title of “* dish- 
thegn”’. We know that the two words 
mean the same thing, because both are 
translated into Latin as “ dapifer ’’, the 
man who brings in the feast, which also 
stands for the corresponding French 
functionary, the seneschal. Three dish- 
thegns witness a charter of King 
Edmund I in 956. The names of others 
who served St. Edward the Confessor 
are on record. William the Conqueror, 
modelling his household on the more 
sophisticated court of France, employed 
several dapifers both in Normandy and 
in England. Like their opposite num- 
bers in France, they do not seem very 
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important people. They appear in lists 
of second-class officials such as dis- 
pensers and constables, and (provided 
they get their meals “ out’) their pay 
is five shillings a day, with one large 
wax candle and forty candle-ends. 

What changed their reputation was 
the spectacular rise to power, at the 
turn of the 11th century, of the heredi- 
tary dapifer of France. In the hands of 
the ruthless family of Rochefort, the 
office was so built up in authority that 
by 1107—when the Rochefort of the 
day was defeated in battle by the future 
King Louis VI and his office transferred 
to the family of Garland—the dapifer 
had become director-general of the 
palace, commander-in-chief of the army 
and chief justice of the kingdom. His 
rise did not go unnoticed in England, 
and the corresponding title became an 
object of competition among the great 
baronial houses. The Norman and 
Angevin Kings were quite willing to 
bestow it in an honorary capacity, but 
were careful to assign no new functions 
to the office, beyond that of serving the 
Sovereign with the principal dishes at 
the state banquet on the coronation 
day. Eventually, at the end of the 12th 
century, the Beaumonts, Earls of Leices- 
ter, bought off the rival claimants, and 
became sole and hereditary stewards of 
the realm. 

Meanwhile the Garlands in France 
had been overthrown in their turn, and 
the seneschalship bestowed upon a 
kinsman of the royal house, who might 
be trusted to use its great authority on 
the side of order. The inheritance of 
the Beaumonts passed with an heiress 
to the French house of Montfort, one 
of whose sons, Simon, came to England 
to seek his fortune, and was confirmed 
in the earldom of Leicester in 1231, 
With the earldom went the stewardship, 
and Simon duly held a basin of water 
for the King to wash his hands at the 
banquet after the coronation of Queen 
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Eleanor on January 20, 1236. 

But Simon was every inch a Frenci- 
man, and he took it for granted that the 
ceremonial office he had inherited con- 
veyed to him all the powers and prero- 
gatives of the seneschal of France. 
According to Vernon Harcourt, our 
greatest authority on the stewardship, 
the sole duty properly belonging to him 
was 

the business of chief sewer at particular 
State banquets. . . . There was nothing 
intrinsically strange in the matter. The 
strangeness lay rather in the circum- 
stance that the French and other 
dapifers had soared to precedence over 
all other functionaires, than in the fact 
that the English dish-thegn was a dish- 
thegn still. 


But what the great Earl Simon claimed, 
with however little historical or legal 
justification, he was eventually in a 
position to take. During the months 
that he was master of England, in 1264 
and 1265, the belief seems to have been 
tacitly accepted that his de facto 
dictatorship was in some way connected 
de jure with the powers of the steward; 
so that after his defeat and death at 
Evesham King Edward I in effect 
recognized the stewardship as the first 
of the great offices of state, and resolved 
not to entrust it for the future to any 
but a safe man. The next hereditary 
grant was in fact to his own brother 
Edmund Crouchback, under whom and 
his successors the now acknowledged 
splendour of the office contributed to 
build up the overweening power of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. When the heiress 
of Lancaster allied herself in marriage 
to the royal house, her son, the last 
hereditary steward, became powerful 
enough to overthrow the lawful King 
and usurp his throne under the title of 
Henry IV. Stewards were by this time 
in the ascendant—earlier in the century 
the hereditary Stewart of Scotland had 


_ married the heiress of the Bruce and in 
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his issue brought the line of Banquo (is 
it by coincidence that the name reminds 
us of the banquet?) to the throne. 

Since the Lancastrian coup the 
stewardship of England has been con- 
sidered too mighty a dignity to be 
entrusted for any length of time to a 
subject, and the tenure at all subsequent 
grants has been for but a single day, as 
required for coronations—and for one 
other function. For just at the moment 
when the stewardship as understood by 
Simon de Montfort and John of Gaunt 
was extinguished, it took on a new and 
quite different lease of life. 

In the course of the revolution of 
1399, John Holand, Earl of Hunting- 
don, fell into the hands of his enemies 
and was lynched outside the walls of 
Pleshey Castle. But there exists a 
curious entry in the Year Book for 
1400, purporting to record that “‘ the 
earl of H.’”’ was condemned to death 
after a lawful trial, not in the House of 
Lords, which was not sitting, but in a 
court of his peers presided over by a 
Lord High Steward appointed for the 
purpose. This record Harcourt argued 
to be forged; but whether it was 
genuine or spurious, on it was based 
the subsequent rule that, when Parlia- 
ment was not in being, a peer could be 
tried, not by the whole body of his 
order, acting as judges of both law and 
fact, but by a court consisting of the 
Steward as judge and a selected number 
of peers (usually twenty-three) acting 
as jury and giving their verdict by a 
majority. The Court of the Lord High 
Steward became one of the most 
formidable engines of authoritarian 
rule, owing to the power of selecting the 
jury; for when an inconvenient noble- 
man—who in Parliament might be pro- 
tected by his peers collectively—needed 
to be eliminated, there was never any 
difficulty in empanelling twenty-three 
lords of whom twelve could be relied 
on to bring in a verdict convenient to 
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His Highness. So the High Steward, 
with his reign of twenty-four hours, 
was the hanging judge par excellence 
for the English nobility until the vic- 
torious grandees, after the Revolution 
of 1688, destroyed his usefulness to 
the Crown by enacting that henceforth 
he must summon the entire peerage to 
his jury. He also sat, though with much 
more limited powers, at the trial of a 
peer in the House of Lords; and some 
of us remember his last judicial appear- 
ance, in the person of the first Lord 
Hailsham, who presided over the 
acquittal of Lord de Clifford on a 
charge of manslaughter, arising out of 
a motor-car accident, in 1936. His 
final breaking of his white wand of 
office, in the presence of over a hundred 
peers in full robes of crimson and min- 
ever, suggested the curtain of a com- 
mand performance of Jolanthe. It was 
in fact the legal farewell of the Lord 
High Steward; for trial by peers was 
abolished in 1948, and now only his 
duties at the coronation remain. 

Such in barest outline is the strange 
eventful history of this famous office. 
In a thousand years, between Elfheah 
the dish-thegn of King Edmund and 
Admiral Lord Cunningham last June, 
the Lord High Steward has played many 
parts, and in some of them his per- 
formance has been imitated, and his 
title copied. For instance, the high 
stewards of Oxford and Cambridge, 
appointed to preside in the privileged 
university courts, make their first 
appearance in the fifteenth century, 
when the Lord High Steward was 
establishing his jurisdiction over the 
trial of peers. The Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds recalls the more 
primitive and generalized functions of 
stewardship, that of a housekeeper and 
manager of domestic finance. But it is 
difficult to associate the office of chair- 
man of a great municipal legislature 
with any duty which has been exercised 


by any English steward at any time. 
We read indeed of a steward who, 
among a multitude of other powers, 
exercised supervision over local govern- 
ment officials; but that was the senes- 
chal of France, at the end of the 
eleventh century. 

These reflections on a long process 
are offered without disrespect to the 
London County Council, or ill-will to- 
wards those who would press upon its 
principal officer a title incongruous with 
the valuable functions he fulfils. These 
enthusiasts are exhibiting what “Q” 
enumerated among the most ancient 
and endearing foibles of England, “ her 
incurable habit of mistaking names and 
symbols for realities.” But he went on 
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to place “‘ above all her spacious aiid 
beautiful sense of time as_ builder, 
healer and only perfecter of worldly 
things.”” Time will surely bring to the 
Chairman all that his friends desire for 
him, and when the essential nobility of 
his labours has been proved by centuries 
of service to the commonweal, he will 
find that romance also has been added 
to him, and radiance suffuses even the 
title that now seems so mundane. Pre- 
serving in the olde-worlde grace of mid- 
twentieth-century costume the last en- 
chantments of an elder London, his 
mystical person will body forth the 
timeless glamour of The Chair. 


DERMOT MorRRAH. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF 
CYPRUS 


By MARC T. GREENE 


HE island of Cyprus, at the 

south-eastern end of the Mediter- 

ranean, only forty miles south 
of Turkey, sixty east of Lebanon, and 
three hundred north of the Suez Canal, 
is the focal-point of the Levant and the 
strategic gateway to the Middle East. 
In the hands of Britain, or of any of the 
Western allies, it conimands approaches 
to all Levantine ports, and in large 
measure even the entrances to the Canal 
and to the Dardanelles. Its importance 
at this moment is, for obvious reasons, 
greater than ever before. 

It is, then, in the highest degree essen- 
tial that Cyprus should be politically 
administered in the interests of the West. 
The possibility cannot be disregarded 
that it might become all-important to 
the West as a military, especially an air, 


base. A glance at the map of the 
Middle East establishes that beyond 
argument. 

The history of Cyprus goes back into 
the dim mists of antiquity. Authentic 
record commences with the Phoeni- 
cians. Later, Paul and Barnabas, the 
latter a native Cypriot, came from 
Palestine in A.D. 45, and the former 
converted the Roman governor to 
Christianity, so that Cyprus became 
the first country to be administered by 
a Christian. Richard Lionheart cap- 
tured it from the Turks a thousand 
years later, and afterwards sold it to 
the Order of Knights Hospitallers. The 
Venetians and the Genoese fought over 
it and the former were overcome by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century in the 
course of the Turkish advance on 
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which was checked when 


Europe, 

Venice and her allies crushed the 

Turkish fleet at the battle of Lepanto. 
England took over at the time of the 


Crimean War, establishing Crown 
Colonial status in 1925, by which time 
Greek immigration had provided 
three-quarters of the island’s popula- 
tion. Since then the percentage has 
risen to at least eighty per cent. of the 
present half-million. Most of the rest 
are Turks, though there are about 
3,000 Armenians, a thousand British, 
and a scattering of other nationalities, 
including a small American colony 
mostly connected with the United 
States monitoring and_ relay-radio 
stations, schools of the American Near 
East Administration, and officials of 
the Cyprus Mining Corporation, an 


American concern producing copper. 


pyrites and sulphur. 

On the basis of their numerical pre- 
ponderance the Greeks have long been 
agitating for a union of Cyprus with 
Greece, though never at any time in its 
long history has the island been pollitic- 
ally controlled by Greece. The move- 
ment, which is called Enosis, is strongly 
supported in Athens, and even more 
strongly by the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Since Britain’s capitulation 
to Egypt on the Sudan question, and 
expected retreat on that of the Suez 
Canal, it has assumed a definitely aggres- 
sive character, accompanied by much 
irresponsible talk about British tyranny 
in the vernacular press and by café 
orators, who include at least half of the 
male population of Cyprus. The visit 
to America of the Cypriot Archbishop 
Makarios greatly excited the Greeks of 
Cyprus, the less literate of whom con- 
sider him a kind of miracle-man who 
cannot fail to achieve the long-sought 
objective. There is also a Communist 
group of considerable volubility, if not 
influence. These are pressing, first for 
complete independence of Cyprus— 
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“if the Sudan, why not Cyprus?”’ is 
their slogan—but, short of that, for 
Enosis. As usual, the main purpose is 
in some way to embarrass Britain, and 
thus the West. 

The talk of British “ tyranny ”’ is, of 
course, nonsense. The British record 
of achievement is an excellent one, in 
addition to which the Cypriots enjoy a 
much greater measure of economic 
security and a higher standard of living 
than Greece itself, or indeed than most 
of the Levantine peoples. Moreover, 
while in Greece the present cost of 
living is high and the general tax- 
burden exceedingly heavy, Cyprus has 
the lowest living expenses of any part 
of Europe or the Near or Middle East, 
with the possible exception of Spain, 
and taxes are almost non-existent for 
the peasants and workers. A “ white- 
collared ’ worker, if he is single, and 
has an income of £500 a year, pays tax 
to the amount of about £17; while if 
he has a family of four or more that 
amount is reduced to a third as much. 
No one doubts, nor has any supporter 
of Enosis denied, that union with Greece 
would mean vastly increased taxation, 
great advances in living-costs generally, 
and much the same burdens on the 
whole people as have fallen upon that 
of Rhodes since the union with Greece. 
Yet before that union conditions in 
Rhodes were very like those in Cyprus 
to-day. 

The desire of the Greek Government 
to possess Cyprus is logical enough. It 
is a pleasant land, such a one as 
thousands of Greeks would seek to 
immigrate to at once, in the hope of 
escaping from their present condition 
of impoverishment. It would be a 
valuable economic asset with its large 
mineral resources and possibilities of 
much further development. No little 
revenue would be forthcoming in taxa- 
tion, especially of the mining com- 
panies—including the American. 


No one to whom the writer talked in 
Cyprus questioned any of the fore- 
going. Not a single intelligent Cypriot 
of the many to whom he put the ques- 
tion expressed any enthusiasm for 
Enosis, though invariably all were very 
guarded in discussing it. Opposition, 
were it known, could be dangerous to 
them in more than one way; a vote 
against it in a possible plebiscite even 
more dangerous. 

The Cypriots are, mainly, a child- 
like, good-humoured, easy-going people. 
The illiteracy that was almost universal 
among peasants and workers when the 
island became a British Crown Colony 
is being attacked with marked success 
by the Government, but is still con- 
siderable; and the position of the illiter- 
ates on Enosis is the position they have 
been “‘ coached’ to take and to talk 
about, no more and no less. That is 
true, too, of many of the partly literate. 
The “‘ coaching ” has been done mostly 
by the Greek Church and by such in- 
dividuals as have reason to expect some 
form of personal aggrandizement out 
of union with Greece. 

The truth is, and there is nothing to 
be gained by evading it, that Enosis is 
mainly fomented and sponsored by the 
Church, and always has been. The 
plebiscite of a few years ago, to which 
the Church points as indicating the 
feelings as to union of the majority of 
Cypriots, was instituted and conducted 
by the Church. The majority of is- 
landers are members thereof and few 
would dare to flout its wishes. For 
that reason the British Government 
quite logically paid no attention to the 
plebiscite. It tries to prevent intimida- 
tion of the sort, but any definite inter- 
ference only provides more ground for 
the increasingly strong  anti-British 
movement and for anti-British propa- 
ganda in the vernacular press. The 
single British newspaper, the Cyprus 
Mail, is frequently attacked in the 
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Greek, as also in the Turkish, news- 
papers. 

Curiously enough, the one point of 
agreement between the Greeks of 
Cyprus and the Turkish minority, 
90,000 or more, is hostility to the 
British, the former because Britain 
refuses to turn the island over to 
Greece, the latter because it refuses to 
turn it over to Turkey. The Turks hold 
that the Colonial Government con- 
stantly neglects their interests, yet they 
would prefer its continuance to a 
union of Cyprus with Greece. In 
fact, in the latter event they threaten 
to “fight.” It probably would not 
come quite to that, but resentment 
showing itself in frequent “‘ incidents ” 
would be fairly certain. 

Among the many benefits conferred 
on Cyprus by British rule during the 
past three-quarters of a century, the 
educational system is outstanding. 
Every Cypriot child is entitled to in- 
struction under trained teachers, and 
the system includes all grades. Nor 
are the schools dominated by the 
Greek Church, as they assuredly 
would be if the Colony were united 
with Greece. That, indeed, is one of 
the objectives of the increasingly aggres- 
sive campaign of the Church against 
British rule. It takes the line that 
Cypriot youth is “ growing away” 
from the Orthodox religion of their 
forbears, and it cites sundry alien in- 
fluences introduced by foreign domina- 
tion, such as over-numerous night- 
clubs, drinking-places, ‘‘ undesirable” 
movies and “ craving for amusement,” 
—all of which, it is necessary to admit, 
has some foundation in fact. 

Nevertheless, on the whole, British 
rule has greatly benefited and continues 
to benefit Cyprus. The highway system, 
for example, all of comparatively recent 
date, is the best in any part of the 
Mediterranean and far better than that 
of Greece. The roads connecting the 
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principal towns are up to a European 
standard, a great boon for the peasantry 
who constitute the majority of the 
population. Bus lines operate in all 
directions at low charges, and for a 
little higher charge  station-wagon 
motor cars run between Nicosia, the 
capital and metropolis, and all the 
ports, charging only five shillings for 
a forty-mile trip. 

The measure of prosperity that has 
come to Cyprus in recent years, largely 
since the war, is indicated by the great 
amount of modern building accom- 
plished and in progress, residence villas 
clustering about the principal towns 
which are still enclosed by their ancient 
Venetian walls, half a dozen modern 
hotels all built within the past ten years, 
shops abundantly supplied, and so 
many automobiles that the traffic prob- 
lem is becoming serious in the narrow 
winding streets of the medieval cities. 
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Bicycles are almost as numerous as in 
Holland and there is said to be an aver- 
age of one to every family on the 
island. 

The growing tourist traffic—mostly 
British, but including an increasing 
number of Americans—is entirely a 
post-war development. Americans, at 
least, have only just “ discovered ” 
Cyprus, with its wonderfully varied 
natural charm, its ancient monuments, 
medieval monasteries, peasantry living 
and dressing as a hundred years ago, 
leisurely manner of existence, yet with 
all modern amenities for the visitor. 
The best hotels, up to date in all 
respects, charge but the equivalent of 
five dollars for a room with bath and 
full board, even to the inclusion of 
afternoon tea. The cuisine is a blend of 
the English and Continental, and is 
both abundant and varied. One boon 
is the abundance of citrous fruits. 


Cypriots claim that their oranges are 
the best in the world, weighing some- 
times as much as a pound each and 
fairly exuding juice, yet costing but 
two cents; grape-fruit the same. 

It is a land of peace and ease, of 
tranquillity and a relatively untroubled 
existence; yet whether it will continue 
to be so is the dominant question in 
any intelligent Cypriot’s mind. He is 
far less concerned with Enosis than he 
is with the critical strategic position of 
his island and with its vulnerability. 
In the event of war Cyprus would be 
right in the front line, or possibly be- 
tween the two front lines. It would 
be vital to both parties and worth con- 
testing. 

In anticipation of such a possibility 
the immediate necessity would seem to 
immediate necessity would seem to be 
a cessation of squabbling over the 
question of ownership, and the creation 
without delay of a strong state of 
defence. Measures to that end are 
already under way, but they are so far 
on a relatively small scale. It is 
rumoured that much more is soon to 
be commenced, that Cyprus is to be 
made into a strong Middle East bastion 
of the Western Powers. The latest 
story is that there is to be established 
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an American big-bomber base. That 
more British troops are coming, very 
likely from the Canal Zone, seems to be 


indicated by the preparation of some of 


the camps that were used by the Jewish 
refugees from Europe. That the whole 
of the Canal Zone force, more than 
80,000 men and all their equipment, 
will come to Cyprus is improbable, 
though even that is rumoured. There 
is a permanent British contingent on 
the island, but as a fighting force it is 
unimportant. 

American interests are mainly the 
monitoring and radio relay-stations. 
The former, very closely guarded and 
hedged in by secrecy, is the chief land 
monitoring station for Soviet news. 
There are also receivers and translators 
of several Arabic and Indian tongues, 
of Greek, Turkish, Chinese and most 
of the Slav languages, Magyar, Ethi- 
opian, and even Javanese. This estab- 
lishment and the relay-station employ 
together about a hundred Americans, 
besides numerous other nationalities, 
including Cypriots. Here, as in the rest 
of the island, there are Cypriot- 
Americans, all of whom have relations 
among the 30,000 Cypriots now living 
in the United States. 

Marc T. GREENE. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COLONIES 


By DIANA SPEARMAN 


people since the war that some 

parts of the world are much poorer 
than other parts, that this is wrong, 
and that the wrong can be cured by 
transferring large amounts of capital 
from the richer to the poorer countries. 
In spite of the protests of economists, 


[> has dawned on a great many 


who unanimously declare that they 
do not know what the phrase means, 
if anything, it seems to be agreed to 
call the poorer areas “ under- 
developed.” This description makes 


sense only when it is applied to ter- 
ritories in which there are natural 
resources which can be exploited under 
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certain conditions, the most important 
being that the products can be either 
used where they are produced or sold 
elsewhere. But other conditions must 
be satisfied before exploitation be- 
comes either possible or desirable. 
For instance, there must be some means 
of moving the minerals, the crops or 
the other results of development. 

A considerable proportion of the 
poorer territories of the world lie 
within the British Commonwealth, 
and more especially within the Colonies, 
for which the United Kingdom Par- 
liament is still responsible, and which 
are both poorer than Great Britain 
herself and underdeveloped in the 
real sense. 

The idea of developing these ter- 
ritories makes a powerful appeal to all 
political parties and also to those who 
have no party ties. The Labour Party 
has made the largest claims and the 
most drastic proposals, which do more 
credit to.the hearts of the policy- 
makers than to their heads. The pre- 
sentation of these proposals is usually 
combined with a denunciation of the 
Conservative Party’s failure to develop 
the Empire in the inter-war years. 
This form of political wisdom is not 
difficult. It would have paid, as it 
turns out, to have invested more 
money in expanding the sterling pro- 
duction of raw materials. But when 
it was impossible to sell the raw 
materials already produced, it was not 
easy to foresee that in 1953 there would 
be a scarcity. Indeed, the only prob- 
lem which even the experts who drew 
up that famous document, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, in 
1944, thought might occur in raw 
materials, was possible overproduction. 

Of course, development did go on 
continuously, indeed too fast for some 
members of the Labour Party. Mr. 
Bevan, for example, was still com- 
plaining in 1952 that between the wars 
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**London’s financial houses were pro- 
viding credit for the export of modern 
textiles machines to India.” A series 
of figures is not suitable for this article, 
but copper mining in Rhodesia and 
coffee and sisal growing in Kenya are 
only three examples of projects started 
between the wars. One of the things 
which encouraged colonial investment 
and which is not now often remem- 
bered was the Colonial Stock Acts of 
1900. Indeed, Lord Keynes thought 
that these Acts encouraged excessive 
investment in the Empire. In 1924 he 
complained that the Colonial Stock 
Acts of 1900 


in their present form provide an artifi- 
cial stimulus on a great scale to capital 
investment within the Empire. Loans 
to colonial Governments now amount to 
£267 million and to the Government 
of India £260 million. Merely on the 
financial side, the Trustee Acts, by 
creating a monopoly with a bias against 
new home investment, are probably 
worth not less than £20 million a year 
to India... . Perhaps the limit of 
absurdity to which the Trustee Acts can 
lead was reached early this year when 
£2 million was borrowed by Southern 
Rhodesia on about the same terms as a 
large English Borough would have to 
pay, more cheaply than the Port of 
London and much more cheaply than 
our industrial and commercial under- 
takings at home. Southern Rhodesia 
is placed somewhere in the middle of 
Africa with a handful of white inhabi- 
tants and not even so many, I believe, 
as one million savage black ones. 


All this is not so irrelevant as_ it 
seems. The Labour Party are com- 
mitted to the view that Government 
and Government-controlled agencies 
are more efficient than private enter- 
prise in these new fields as well as at 
running industry at home. It is not 
easy to understand how anyone can 
hold this belief in view of the ground- 
nuts fiasco, the Gambia chicken farm 


failure and the collapse of the cattle- 
raising scheme in Queensland. These 
failures were not just failures to make 
“* profits,” which on Socialist theories 
could be explained away, but in some 
cases caused real injuries to the natural 
resources of the area. For example, 
the net result of the Gambia egg 
scheme was to have cleared 900 acres 
of land at a cost of £109 per acre and 
to have made the land infertile for five 
years. The opinion of Lord Keynes in 
1924, compared with the activities of 
the Rhodesian copper companies, 
provides further evidence, if evidence 
were needed, that nothing sharpens 
the wits like the chance to make money 
for oneself. 

How colonial development should 
be organized is, however, far from being 
the only, or indeed the most formid- 
able, problem. The overriding diffi- 
culty is the provision of capital, though 
all is not solved even when capital is 
provided; far from it. Capital is 
the most difficult problem but it is 
not the most immediate. The present 
Colonial Secretary has said :— 


. . when I came into office I had an 
analysis made of these capital needs. 
It surprised me to find that during the 
six or seven years after the war colonial 
development on the whole had not been 
held up by lack of capital... . 

Part of the reason why shortage of 
capital did not impede colonial develop- 
ment was because of long delivery 
dates. The money could not be 
spent... . 


It is clear, however, that in the long 
run large sums are necessary, sums 
comparable with those invested in the 
U.S.A. during the 19th century. Where 
are they to come from? We are now 
in a period of acute capital shortage. 
The shortage comes partly from an 
increase in demand and partly from a 
decrease in supply. The new industrial 
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revolution calls for more and move 
capital investment, and every country 
in the world has chosen consumption 
in the form of social services and higher 
wages rather than saving. This is 
true to some extent even of the United 
States, and it makes saving the main 
economic problem in Great Britain. 
We are not saving enough to equip our 
industries at the same level as our main 
competitors, the United States and 
Germany. Even the savings which 
are being made are not available for 
risky enterprises in distant countries. 
The only form of personal savings to 
have grown since the war is life assur- 
ance, pension funds and building socie- 
ties funds. Building society funds are 
not for obvious reasons available for 
overseas investment. Insurance com- 
panies, being trustees for other people’s 
money, are not in a position to invest 
it where it may disappear either through 
the ordinary hazards of new develop- 
ments or through the hazards of 
politics. The only other saving now 
being done is saving through com- 
panies. This saving is not directly 
available for colonial investment, except 
in the form of factories or branches 
overseas, which may not be the form of 
capital investment required. The small 
investor does not, and never did, make 
foreign investments. They are pecu- 
liarly unsuited to him, being pre- 
eminently risky and, even where 
extremely profitable, generally taking 
a long time to come to fruition. What 
is the small investor to live on in the 
early days of the mine or the plan- 
tation? 

The Socialists have never faced 
these problems. Presumably they 
would finance Empire development 
through taxation. But what sort of 
sums would be necessary? Between 
1905 and 1915 Great Britain exported 
in capital investment on an average 
7 per cent. of her national income, 
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which to-day would be £1,000 million. 
No one supposes that this would be 
possible, but the Report of the Experts, 
appointed by the United Nations to 
examine the problem of  under- 
developed areas, suggested that the 
countries of the Western world might 
apportion 2 per cent. of their national 
incomes for investment in under- 
developed areas. For Great Britain 
this would amount to roughly £280 
million, if this sum were raised in 
taxation it would mean about Is. 6d. 
on the standard rate of income tax or 
doubling the rate of purchase tax. 
Is this what the Socialists are pro- 
posing? Because, if so, we had better 
know. If not, it might be desirable 
from every point of view to talk less 
about their altruistic plans, for sums 
smaller than these are hardly likely 
to make any appreciable difference to 
the colonial standard of living. 

But there is still the private investor. 
In order, however, to get anything 
from the private investor he must 
have money to invest; and large 
amounts of money, because, as has 
already been pointed out, overseas 
investment is quite peculiarly unsuited 
to the small investor. Surtax could be 
reduced; a ceiling could be put on the 
proportion of income taken by tax; 
income from investment in colonial 
development projects could be taxed 
at a lower rate than income from invest- 
ment elsewhere; the United Kingdom 
Treasury could make less stringent 
demands on companies operating over- 
seas. All this would, of course, be 
exactly contrary to the policy of the 
Labour Party. Socialist publicists 
have now said that the policy of 
colonial development means sacrifices, 
but perhaps the writers did not realize 
that some of their most cherished 
shibboleths may have to be offered 
upon the altar of development. 

Supposing capital were available, 
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would it go to the Colonies? British 
capital quite possibly, especially to 
the Rhodesias. On the whole, it is 
unlikely that the American investor 
will be attracted, chiefly because, if 
“underdeveloped ’ means that bigger 
doses of capital would produce 
proportionately better results in the 
underdeveloped areas than elsewhere, 
Canada is perhaps the most under- 
developed country in the world and is 
on the American doorstep. But in 
the long run colonial territories prob- 
ably have it in their power to attract 
foreign capital or to repel it. Their 
task is much harder than it used to 
be in the days when Britain financed 
the railway building of the world. 
The treatment of the foreign investor 
by the Argentine, Brazil and Cuba was 
enough to make him think twice before 
putting another penny into develop- . 
ment. Abadan is simply the cul- 
mination of a long series of semi- 
confiscations. We have no reason, 
however, to suppose that the Govern- 
ments of the Colonies, even when those 
Colonies have become fully self- 
governing, would act in this silly way. 
Yet public opinion must be sympathe- 
tic towards foreign investment in order 
that their Government can encourage 
it. No worse service can be done to 
the whole idea of economic develop- 
ment than to mislead the colonial 
peoples with nonsense about the use- 
lessness of the “absentee” share- 
holder and the wickedness of big 
business, because it is on the “ absen- 
tee’ shareholder that they are going 
to depend. One of the great advan- 
tages of private investment, if properly 
treated, is that it will continue as long 
as it is profitable, while political 
investment of the kind suggested in 
the Labour Party manifesto would be 
unreliable. How long would the country 
be prepared to pay away Is. 6d. in 
the £ of its revenue for development 


when the sums could be used, for 
example, to increase old age pensions, 
to say nothing of their being remitted 
altogether? And the cessation of 
investment, if once it had been started 
on a really large scale, might have the 
most serious consequences for the 
unfortunate colonies. 

But let us assume that this cardinal 
difficulty is got over. Somehow capital 
investment is made. Even then the 
raising of standards will not auto- 
matically follow. “If the increase of 
national income caused by foreign 
investment is consumed, no economic 
development will occur.” This state- 
ment was not made by a Conservative 
politician or a reactionary business- 
man, but by an American economist, 
and an economist, moveover, much 
more sympathetic than many others 
to the idea of the richer countries 
financing the development of the poorer 
ones. The increased income can be 
consumed in two ways; by a great 
increase in population, or by a pre- 
mature raising of consumption stan- 
dards by the people already born. 
The first difficulty is the population 
difficulty. India, for example, is as 
poor as she is because, though by no 
means underdeveloped, she has con- 
sumed the increase in her national 
income largely by increased numbers. 
Some mention is made in Labour 
Party publications of this problem, 
but it is brushed aside with the asser- 
tion that as income rises the birth- 
rate falls. This has been true of Western 
countries in the long run, though it 
may not be a universal law. And even 
if it is true always and everywhere, it 
still operates only in the long run, 
whereas an increase in the population 
may produce serious, indeed disas- 
trous, consequences in the short run. 
The increase usually comes first from 
a fall in infant mortality. Such an 


increase was a factor in causing the 
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disintegration of the Kikuyu in Kenya 
where, when the first white men 
arrived, infant mortality was estimated 
to be 60 per cent. The effect is wors- 
ened when it occurs in an agricultural 
community where every individual has 
a customary right to land. Even if it 
does not have catastrophic conse- 
quences, it may bring more suffering 
than occurred in the original under- 
developed state, and may also cause 
the unfortunate subjects of the experi- 
ment to lose all faith in economic 
progress. 

The first reaction of many amiable 
people to the poverty of these coun- 
tries is to insist that wages must be 
raised, but in the first stages of develop- 
ment it is necessary to keep consump- 
tion down. These countries do not 
want to be permanently dependent on 
foreign investment, and, indeed, the 
world cannot afford to let them be so. 
Therefore, they must save for them- 
selves. The heroic nature of those who 
accumulated capital in Victorian Eng- 
land, without which even America her- 
self would not be what she is to-day, is 
often forgotten. Here is Francis 
Place’s description of the years when 
he was establishing himself as a master 
tailor :— 


I never lost a minute of the time, was 
never on any occasion diverted from 
the steady pursuit of my business, never 
spent a shilling, never once enter- 
tained any company. The only things 
I bought were books, and not many of 
them. I adhered steadily to the practice 
I had adopted, and read for two or 
three hours every night after the busi- 
ness of the day was closed, which never 
happened till half past nine o’clock. 


In the modern world it is perhaps not 
necessary to go to quite such lengths. 
But do the colonial peoples want to 
go to any lengths at all? The desire 
for leisure and the disinclination for 
work of the simpler peoples have 
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perhaps been exaggerated, and people 
change their habits and desires from 
generation to generation. But there 
are economic historians who attribute 
the English and American success in 
economic affairs to the discipline of 
Puritanism which has been entirely 
absent from these countries. If people 
prefer leisure to things, why should 
they be forced to buy things with their 
leisure? If they do not want to work 
and save, they will remain poor, or, as 
poverty is a relative term, poorer 
than the people who do work and save. 

Another reason why it is necessary 
to keep consumption down in the first 
stages of development is that if money 
incomes are allowed to rise inflation 
will grow and balance of payments 
difficulties will begin. But wages must 


be allowed, even encouraged, to rise. 


at the appropriate moment or develop- 
ment will have been to no purpose. 

These problems are sufficiently diffi- 
cult, and there are many more which 
there is no space to discuss. It is 
desirable that those, both of the Right 
and the Left, who are most in the 
habit of using these phrases about 
development, should think about these 
matters, because an economic frame- 
work should be established within 
which the colonial peoples may develop 
their own territories with the co- 
operation of foreign capital. Success- 
ful development calls for qualities of 
initiative, endurance and judgment for 
which the only training ground is a 
free economic system. Whatever may 
be the advantages of Government- 
controlled economies, they provide no 
education in economic initiative. Every 
economist who has written on the 
subject has pointed out that capital 
alone is not enough unless the psychg- 
logy of free enterprise is also developed. 
Can a Socialist Government in Great 
Britain encourage the development of 
capitalism in the Colonies? 
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There is another condition for suc- 
cess. The inception of these schemes 
should not be decided on a calculation 
whether or not they can make an 
immediate contribution to the stan- 
dard of living in this country. This 
was the inspiration of the unhappy 
groundnuts scheme. The White Paper 
stated that “‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognize the urgency of every 
possible step to secure an increased 
supply of fats.” Note: not to improve 
the standard of living or the com- 
munications or anything else in Africa. 
In paragraph 3 the welfare of the 
African is mentioned, but it is men- 
tioned last, a long way after the advan- 
tages to the population of the United 
Kingdom. If anyone had been think- 
ing in terms of economic development, 
an improvement in communications 
was much more likely to be of benefit 
to everyone concerned. As Mr. Lyt- 
telton has said: ‘If part of the money 
spent on trying to grow nuts where they 
are difficult to grow had been spent on 
transport in an area where they can be 
grown, our situation would have been 
much better.”’ The reference is, of 
course, to the state of confusion which 
he found, when he took office, in the 
railway system of Nigeria. In 1947 
the Labour Government might even 
have looked at the foreign investments 
of Great Britain between 1870 and 
1914, which were predominantly for 
building railways, and this might have 
led them to think again about the self- 
adjusting mechanism of a free economy, 
or even about the invisible hand. An 
alternative might have been to improve 
the food supply of Africa for the 
Africans, rather than for the English. 
Again, the Colonial Secretary has 
said: ‘“‘ There is much evidence, in 
Africa at any rate, that too much 
attention is being paid to the cash 
and export commodities and not 
enough to the subsistence crops upon 


which the population depends.” 

The industrial revolution in this 
country was preceded by an agricul- 
tural revolution, and without the com- 
plete transformation of agricultural 
techniques England would not have 
been able to feed the increased number 
of people who survived childhood in 
the later years of the 18th and the early 
years of the 19th centuries. A similar 
revolution must take place in the 
Colonies, especially in Africa, if 
development policies are to be suc- 
cessful. It is impossible not to quote 
Mr. Lyttelton yet again on this sub- 
ject: 


. . . | say most earnestly to the Com- 
mittee that in these matters we must 
concentrate first on the promotion of 
peasant agriculture and of teaching the 
African population how to make better 
and better use of their land. This is 
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the main defence that we have against 

the haunting phantom of the rising 

population which the people see as they 

till the fields. 
This kind of development is not as 
glamorous as the rise of great new 
industries, and is unlikely to satisfy the 
publicists of either Tribune or the Daily 
Express, but it contributes perhaps more 
to economic progress, and even to hap- 
piness, than more spectacular pro- 
jects. . 

The discussion of economic develop- 
ment is entangled in a maze of senti- 
mentality and.of misguided enthusiasm 
which is not confined to one shade of 
political opinion. It is not possible to 
conduct economic development on the 
basis that individual enterprise is wrong, 
or on the basis that everything can be 
done through tariff manipulation. 

DIANA SPEARMAN. 


THE NEW EISENHOWER 


By DENYS SMITH 


should be praised or blamed 

according to the direction it takes, 
not according to the forcefulness with 
which it is exerted. But given the 
desirability of the aim then the vigour 
with which it is pursued and the effort 
made to attain it is something which 
matters a great deal. It is in this sense 
that President Eisenhower is comforting 
his friends who had been dismayed 
during the first phase of his Presidency 
at the way in which he allowed his good 
intentions to lie fallow. He postponed 
decisions and avoided political conflict. 
Now, so his supporters hope and be- 
lieve, he has become determined to use 
the prestige of his personality and office 


[stout ve is a quality which 
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to win public and Congressional support 
for his programme, both domestic and 
foreign. He will be ready to compro- 
mise on detail, but not on principle. 
Since the President was elected with the 
slogan “it’s time for a change,” he 
could not very well have remained a 
“‘ mark-time ”’ President without losing 
his following. The programme which 
he presented to Congress in a series of 
messages during the month of January 
is one which should appeal to the mixed 
majority which sent him to the White 
House. It may not appear to everybody 
so “‘ dynamic and progressive ’’ as the 
President insists; but it is at least 
significant that the President should 
consider it to be so. And it is most 
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probably true, as the President has also 
said, that the nation will judge the 
Republican Party, and decide in the 
Congressional elections next November 
whether to continue to entrust it with 
responsibility, on the basis of how much 
of that programme is enacted. 

In domestic politics the President’s 
leadership involves his_ relationship 
with Congressional leaders, in foreign 
politics with other governments. A 
compelling reason for the President to 
exert his leadership at home is that 
failure to do so was endangering his 
foreign policy and his relations with 
other governments. As the old League 
of Nations orators used to say about 
peace, leadership is indivisible. The 
President could not consistently prac- 
tice political appeasement at home and 
condemn diplomatic appeasement: 
abroad; he could not dodge leader- 
ship at home by yielding to or com- 
promising with political opponents and 
critics, and expect his leadership to be 
accepted and respected abroad. If he 
wished to master world events instead 
of being their captive, the foundations 
had to be laid in American domestic 
politics. For that reason before the 
President went to Bermuda and before 
he made his proposal for world co- 
operation in harnessing the atom for 
peaceful purposes, he had first to resist 
the challenge to his leadership of 
Senator McCarthy. As the months 
proceed he will find it necessary to 
assert his authority over men with more 
national political strength than Mc- 
Carthy. His tax programme, trade 
programme, foreign aid programme, 
farm programme and welfare pro- 
gramme can only be nurtured on the 
bruised feelings of fellow-Republicans. 
For that reason a stormy and tumultu- 
Ous session is being predicted. 

In discussing foreign affairs in his 
message on the state of the Union, 
Eisenhower said: ‘‘ That precious in- 
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tangible, the initiative, is becoming 
ours. Our policy, not limited to mere 
reaction against crises provoked by 
others, is free to develop along lines of 
our choice, not only abroad but also at 
home.” So the President, leading 
America and the free world in the right 
use of this new initiative, is first of all 
determined to see that his home base is 
firmly established. 

But has the United States in truth 
regained the initiative; has there in 
fact been “a great strategic change in 
the world”; is there a fundamental 
difference between the Eisenhower- 
Dulles conduct of foreign policy and 
the Truman-Acheson? The foreign 
policy of America from 1947 to 1953 
was in a very real sense bi-partisan. 
Republicans such as Senator Vanden- 
berg and Paul Hoffman played a large 
part in shaping it. It clearly reflected the 
collective will of the American people. 
It is possible that Far Eastern policy was 
the result of a balance being struck 
between conflicting views rather than 
a co-operative effort. But the final 
result was a policy of opposition to 
recognition of Communist China and 
support for all free elements in Asia 
which both parties accepted. The 
Eisenhower Administration is carrying 
out the same policies and seeking the 
same objectives as its predecessors. 
But its technique in carrying them out 
is different. It is definitely forcing 
events more vigorously and rapidly. 
Perhaps the outstanding example of the 
new approach was the President’s atom 
pool proposal. 

The policy of trying to get unstuck 
situations which have stuck is not con- 
fined to issues with Russia. One situa- 
tion which appeared to be immovably 
stuck was the ratification of the E.D.C. 
treaty. Mr. Dulles has spoken so 
forcefully on the subject that some 
people complained that poor Mr. 
Dulles, the diplomatic pretzel, was once 
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again putting his foot in his mouth. But 
Mr. Dulles was speaking deliberately. 
The President fully supported him. A 
White House statement on Christmas 
Eve said that the President considered 
the European Defence Treaty “ the 
only practical proposal for ending 
permanently the recurrent strife be- 
tween France and Germany provoked 
twice in our generation by German 
militarism and of creating a solid core 
at the centre of the N.A.T.O. structure.” 
The President agreed moreover “ that 
failure soon to consummate E.D.C. 
would confront the United States with 
the necessity of reappraising its basic 
policies as regards Europe.” The 
Administration are trying to make the 
French take a hard decision one way 
or another, convinced that while a 
decision to reject the E.D.C. treaty 
would be deplorable, it would at least 
be preferable to a prolonged period of 
indecision. 


In the Middle East there were a series 
of deadlocked situations, the Arab- 
Israel deadlock, the British-Persian oil 


deadlock, the Suez deadlock. The 
Administration have been unusually 
busy about them. Eric Johnston was 
sent to try and persuade Israel and 
three Arab States to join in the co- 
operative development of the Jordan 
river. The hope here was much the 
same as in the atom bank proposal, 
namely that co-operation in one matter 
might improve the general climate and 
induce co-operation in other matters. 
Herbert Hoover Jr. was sent to Teheran 
to see if some new approach to an oil 
settlement could not be found. The 
Middle East, also provides an illustra- 
tion of the Administration’s theory that 
when no success meets efforts along one 
particular line there is often an alter- 
native to profitless perseverence in the 
same direction. Any abandonment of 
E.D.C. would need an “ agonizing re- 
appraisal,” for there is no real alterna- 


tive scheme which could accomplish the 
dual purpose of defence against Russian 
aggression and the promotion of 
Franco-German co-operation. But an 
alternative to a Middle East defence 
organization could be found with no 
American agony at all. Confirmation 
has come from several sources that the 
United States has given up the idea of 
building a strong right flank to N.A.T.O. 
around the old conception of a Middle 
East Command, originally proposed in 
November, 1951, by Britain, France, 
the United States and Turkey. Instead 
it is encouraging an alternative scheme 
based on an alliance of Pakistan, Persia 
and Turkey, which would supplement 
the Balkan alliance of Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey. 

Military aid to Pakistan has led to 
Indian protests. Nehru declared it 
would be “a step towards world war.” 
The United States, which has firmly 
rejected similar Russian protests against 
defensive alliances or arrangements 
between a series of nations, is paying 
no heed. It adheres to the general 
principle that mutual arrangements 
between two sovereign States should 
not be subject to modification to 
please a third State which is in no way 
threatened by them. America’s atti- 
tude towards India has swung full 
circle since the days when Gandhi 
was looked upon as another George 
Washington and the British Govern- 
ment as a replica of the Government of 
George III. The United States opposes 
Indian neutralism just as it opposes 
neutralism in Europe, not only as un- 
realistic but also as dangerous. The 
fact that the United States fell into the 
same error in the early days of the Axis 
and imagined that it could remain 
neutral between two power centres 
without endangering its way of life does 
not make it any the less impatient 
of current Indian policy. 


New situations, new moves, new 
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ideas, are dotting the diplomatic scene. 
Thinking and planning is no longer 
confined to the old moulds. The cold 
war has broken out of the trenches. 
The war of movement has started. 


Western policy, in Eisenhower’s words 
‘is free to develop along lines of our 
choice.” 


Denys SMITH. 


GHOSTAL COMMAND 


By PENNETHORNE HUGHES 


was last year in the House of 

Commons some to-do about an 
article by a new member, appearing in 
a Sunday paper. Whether privilege 
was abused was no matter for the lay- 
man. But what may seem surprising 
were the somewhat naive cries of 
“Oh !”’ when it was announced that 


I: will be remembered that there 


in fact the lady whose name appeared 
as having written the article had never 
put pen to paper about it, merely 
having conducted telephone conversa- 


tions with a journalist. This appears 
queer when one remembers how many 
Members of the House themselves 
write professionally for the Press, 
whilst the speeches of Ministers are 
often notoriously and necessarily be- 
devilled for them by their Departments. 
Yet perhaps most Members of. the 
House, here truly representative, simply 
did not realize how far the craft of 
“ ghosting ”’ is now accepted in the 
world of journalism. They probably do 
not proceed to the back pages of the 
political and literary weeklies, where 
gentlemen with box numbers frequently 
offer their services to ghost, at a fee, 
‘histories, memoirs, belles-lettres, 
ete.” 

Of course all through history there 
have been literary misattributions— 
although normally it has been more 


common for an author to claim an 
unknown name, as did Chatterton, 
than the other way round. And of 
course authors who are busy men of 
affairs have always had very full brief- 
ing, and after-dinner speakers recourse 
to joke-books or the wit of their secre- 
taries. But 100 per cent. ghosting has 
normally been considered to be used 
only by the very prolific—Balzac and 
Edgar Wallace were both, probably 
unjustly, accused—or the distinguished 
illiterate. Even so, there was, generally 
in a foreword or an acknowledgement 
of “ editorial help,” indication that the 
work was not entirely the artist’s own. 

This, as the small advertisements 
show, and as most people concerned at 
all with publishing know, is no longer 
true. In the world of books any 
number of autobiographies—of military 
men, politicians, and particularly sports 
men—are ghosted.  Legitimately, a 
busy man has every right to have his 
material looked up for him by secre- 
taries. No one expects Sir Winston 
Churchill personally to go through piles 
of old papers and speeches to find the 
reference he wants. But then Sir 
Winston’s final works show in every 
sentence his personal approach and his 
distinctive and oratorical prose style. 
Nor does one hear told of him, although 
obviously he makes his selection of 
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material, the sort of story told of 
another famous statesman. The first 
two volumes of this man’s history were 
ghosted for him by a rising young 
novelist, who appeared one day with a 
chapter delicately indicating a decision 
in which subsequent events had proved 
the statesman perhaps unwise. The 
chapter and the supporting documents 
were thrown into the fire, with the 
superb phrase: “‘ Why should the aber- 
ration of a moment interfere with the 
logic of history ?”—the logic being 
that the great man was always right. 
This of course is monkeying with evi- 
dence. But there are cases of not even 
attempting a style. The highest price 
for a ghost ever known in this country 
is said to have been paid by a distin- 
guished member of the Senior, and 
silent Service, whose professional taci- 
turnity made it impossible for him to 
make any contribution at all to his own 
autobiography. 

Perhaps this is innocent enough. But 
the same cannot be said for one practice 
employed by sections of the Press. 
Notoriously, footballers, cricketers, 
boxers and others have columns appear- 
ing under their names of which they 
have not written a word. I once met a 
heavyweight boxer whose reminiscences 
I had been reading, to find that the 
beefy champion could neither read nor 
write. Does anyone seriously believe 
that condemned criminals, relatives of 
the nine days’ wonder-boys, or the 
darlings of the entertainment world, 
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really write all their own material? Of 
course not. 

In the United States they are move 
open. You can buy books with “* How 
I Did It’ presented in the first person 
by the eminent general or the successfi! 
film actor, with “ written by so-and- 
so” in small letters underneath. Some- 
one can be openly applauded as “ the 
man who wrote the President’s best 
speeches.”” You know where you are. 

If the ghosting system is to continue, 
I suggest that we should do the same ; 
for by unacknowledged ghosting three 
parties suffer. The first is the man who 
really does write his own story, perhaps 
in a distinguished style. Soon such 
people will be asked ‘* Who wrote it for 
you ?”’ One trembles to think what 
would happen to anyone who asked 
such a question of'C. B. Fry. Yet who, 
of a generation not remembering him 
as an eminent scholar, and used to 
the ethics of some cricket journalism, 
might not innocently make that mis- 
take? Secondly, there is the public, 
seriously crediting opinions (and style 
itself is an opinion) to people who 
never held them—and paying for the 
big name on the little articles. And 
finally, there is poor deluded History. 
Surely, in writing as in commerce, it 
is time that there was some authority— 
it need not be formally legislative—to 
see that the name on the label does in 
fact refer to the goods inside? 

No, I do not believe in ghosts. 

PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 


APRICOTS AND ALMONDS 


By EDWARD HYAMS 


T one time apricots were very 
Avisee grown in England, especi- 
ally in certain counties, and it 

was the opinion of Gilbert White that 


this fruit only comes to perfection, 
gastronomically speaking, in __ this 


country, or a similar climate, the 
southern apricots being insipid for want 
of acid. The trees were grown against 
walls and also as standards. The best 
English variety, over which the argu- 
ment occurs in Mansfield Park was, and 
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perhaps still is, Moor Park. The 
cultivation of this fruit declined towards 
the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
doubtless because of the growing import 
of cheap, and much inferior fruit from 
overseas. Another reason for abandon- 
ing the apricot, however, may have been 
a sharp rise in the incidence of. bacterial 
die-back, a disease which seems to be 
still more or less incurable. However, 
it should certainly not be allowed to 
discourage the planting of this superb 
fruit; attempts to restore the cultiva- 
tion are meeting with success, and it is 
possible that apricots may again become 
not only a common garden fruit, but an 
orchard subject, as peaches have done. 

Many fruits of extra-European pro- 
venance were known in the centres of 
European civilization long before the 
trees or plants had been introduced: 
such, for example, was the case of pine- 
apples, and of oranges, although both 
these fruits were being grown in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century. But 
fruits like the peach or apricot, very 
perishable, have only become transport- 
able over great distances in our own 
time. Thus even at the height of the 
economic and technical efficiency of 
ancient civilizations, such fragile fruits 
could not be imported, for as Pliny says 
of them non aliud fugacius. Conse- 
quently, the ancient Greeks and early 
Romans had never heard of the apricot, 
or, if they had, had not tasted it at home, 
until long after Mithridates had been 
defeated and the Romans were in 
possession of the tree’s habitat. Sub- 
sequently, it was introduced into Italy, 
but not until about a century after 
Cesar had first set foot in Kent. 

The peach and the apricot were 
brought into Italy together, or there- 
abouts, the first being known as the 
“Persian apple,” the second as the 
‘“ Armenian plum.” That is, they came 
from Iranian territory. Dioscorides 
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says that the Greeks called apricots 
Armeniacca, and also proi-karpos; from 
this name, which simply refers to the 
very early flowering and ripening habit 
of this fruit-tree, the Romans derived 
prai-kokkia, or, Latinized, prae-coqua 
(precocious, cf. the French horticul- 
tural term précoce). 

It is certain that the apricot, like the 
peach, spread very rapidly through the 
temperate parts of the western Empire. 
There are no specific references to the 
apricot, but doubtless they travelled 
together, and Columella mentions a 
specifically French variety of the peach, 
Gallic, so that evidently by his time the 
tree was well-established in Provence, 
where it has since flourished exceedingly. 
Yet either the apricot did not, after all, 
spread as fast as the peach, or, if it did, 
it was for some reason lost to cultiva- 
tion during the centuries of Vélker- 
wanderung, to be reintroduced some 
centuries later, in mid-medieval times, 
from one of the centres of high Arabic 
culture. Such, at all events, is the 
explanation to be derived from nomen- 
clature, in the works of Heyn, Laufer 
and other scholars. The facts are as 
follows: In France, Britain, Germany 
and Spain this fruit is called apricot 
(abricot, aprikose, albaricoque). A\l- 
though the Italians also have this name, 
in the form albercocco, and this form 
grows in popularity by the influence of 
congenerous terms in other countries, 
the name meliaca, or muliaca was once 
ascommon. This is a corruption of the 
Greek armeniacum, and it would there- 
fore seem that the Italians never lost 
the Greek name first associated with 
this fruit, or that they borrowed the 
name from their Byzantine overlords, 
and not, like the rest of Europe, from 
the Arabs, as will appear. Heyn points 
out that in the region of Naples the 
vulgar name for the apricot was 
crisuomolo, which is simply the Greek 
chryso-melon, golden apple. So that 
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once again we have a Greek derivative, 
for Italian usage. 

But the word apricot is not of Greek 
or even Roman derivation, excepting at 
one remove; if we had had this word, 
and therefore the tree and the fruit, 
from Rome, we might conceivably have 
called it “‘ pricot” or “ precot”’ from 
praecoqua. But whence the initial A? 
From Arabic, says Heyn: the Arabs 
deformed the Roman name to bargiigq, 
which with the article prefixed, becomes 
albarqiq. Since all Europe beyond 
Italy uses some form of this word for 
the fruit, and since the Arabs were great 
planters of apricots in Spain and no 
doubt in Sicily, it seems very probable 
that post-classical Europe has the 
apricot from an Arab source, in which 
case we can probably guess that the 
introduction, or re-introduction occur- 
red in the 12th or 13th centuries. In 
Italy the older names would have 
lingered because the cultivation would 
never have been abandoned, the destruc- 
tive impact of the Teutonic hordes 
being there less violent, or relatively 
late (e.g. the Lombard incursion). 

It is generally supposed that the 
apricot was not introduced into Eng- 
land until Tudor times, an opinion 
based on the fact that Turner and 
Tusser are the first to mention it, and, 
of course, that it occurs in Shakespeare. 
But although Turner, in his Names of 
Herbes (1548), says of apricots, “‘ we 
have very few of these trees as yet,” I 
believe that the introduction must have 
been a good deal earlier. Shakespeare’s 
reference is to a familiar and established 
garden tree, and as to the fewness of the 
trees, it takes a very long time, even 
to-day, for a new introduction to be- 
come generally diffused, and in those 
days, in the total absence of horti- 
cultural journalism, it would have 
taken far longer. (The tomato took a 
century to become generally known.) 

We have been assuming that since the 
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apricot came into Italy from Armenia, 
it was native in Iranian lands. But ail 
English and French authorities seem to 
assume that China was the place of 
origin. It may have been so. There 
was considerable exchange of plants 
between China and Iran, and there is 
some evidence that the cultivation of 
the apricot in China is extremely 
ancient. But it seems to me quite as 
likely that the south-west Asiatic region, 
so rich as a source of the earliest culti- 
vated plants, may have been the place 
of origin. Berthold Laufer says in 
Sino-Iranica, 

“A fruit called yellow peach (Kwan 
t’ao) or gold peach (Kin t’ao) of the size 
of a goose egg was introduced into 
China under the reign of the Emperor 
T’ai Tsun of the T’ang (629-649), being 
presented by the country K’an (Sog- 
diana). This introduction is assigned 
to the year 647 in the T’an hui yao, 
where it is said that Sogdiana offered to 
the court the yellow peach, being of the 
size of a goose egg and golden in colour, 
and hence styled also “ gold peach.” 
A somewhat earlier date for this intro- 
duction is on record in the T’se fu yuan 
kwei, which has the notice that in A.D. 
625 (under the Emperor Kao Tsu) 
Sogdiana presented ‘gold peaches’ 
(Kin t’ao) and silver peaches (Yin t’ao) 
and that by Imperial order they were 
planted in the gardens.” 

Laufer says that it is not known what 
this fruit was, and suggests it may have 
been a local variety of peach. Con- 
ceivably, unless the evidence for much 
earlier cultivation is overwhelming, it 
may also have been the apricot. 

The almond is in some respects better 
documented than the apricot. Its 
origin is unquestionably Iranian, and 
it was unknown in most ancient China, 
as in Europe. It is not surprising that 
so many of our useful plants came from 
south-west Asia, for not only was the 
region rich in plants worth domesticat- 
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ing, it was also the site of the most 
ancient civilizations, capable of produc- 
ing skills able to domesticate plants. 
Furthermore, it was so placed as to be 
in touch with China, although not until 
relatively late; with the ancient centres 
of civilization in the Indus valley; and 
with Egypt, and her colonies in Asia 
Minor. 

The wild almond Prunus amygdalus is 
found in Afghanistan, Azerbaijan and 
Mesopotamia and was therefore to the 
hand of the earliest orchard planters, 
the people of the Tigris and Euphrates 
cultures, and the early Bronze Age 
people of Baluchistan and, through 
them to the more advanced horti- 
culturalists of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro. It is perhaps significant that 
cultivated varieties of almond have been 
known in the Punjab for an immense 
time, but that the wild plant is not 
found there. The cultivation of al- 
monds in Asia Minor was established 
very early and the nut was in some 
places a staple, for Strabo says that 
in northern Media the people made 
their bread of roasted almonds; the 
almond is one of the fruits mentioned 
in the Pahlavi Buindahisu. 

The Greeks evidently had the tree 
from Lydia, for they first called al- 
monds, like walnuts and chestnuts, 
“ Pontic nuts.”” The introduction was 
relatively late, apparently; at least, the 
name was still the general “ Pontic 
nuts ’ until the time of the later Comic 
poets. Such confusion with other nuts 
might continue no doubt while the nuts 
were imported and the tree unknown, 
but hardly after the almond tree itself 
was familiar. Not until post-Periclean 
times do we find the almond being 
distinguished as amygdalé; it is a fair 
assumption that the tree was first 
planted in Greece during the fourth, or 
even third century B.C., spreading thence 
to Italy, Gaul and Spain. 

That this was the way of it is clear, 
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for in Cato’s list of nut trees worth 
planting, appears nux Graeca: this 
might mean several things, in fact 
almost any nut of oriental origin, but it 
happens that Columella also uses this 
name for the tree. whose fruit, however, 
he calls amygdalé. This Greek nut, 
still so called as late as 150 B.c., was, 
then, the almond, probable of recent 
introduction in the west, but spreading 
so quickly that in two centuries it had 
become commonplace all over the 
Mediterranean litoral, and was working 
inland in all directions. 

The so-called almond-blossom motif 
in much Far Eastern decorative art is 
either peach-blossom, or the’ orna- 
mental mutations of almond occurred 
very early. At all events, sweet-almond 
blossom is white, not pink. True, 
China did have the almond as well as 
the peach, but perhaps not early enough 
to become the origin of the decorations 
in question. De Candolle, following 
what Laufer says is a falsified transla- 
tion of a Chinese text, is wrong in his 
statement that the almond did not 
occur in China at all, but it seems to be 
a fact that the introduction of this fruit 
from south-west Asia was late. An 
Arab merchant and traveller, Soleiman, 
writing in 851, names the almond 
among Chinese fruits and a Chinese 
work, the Yu yan tsa tsu, describes the 
fruit accurately, calls it the “ flat 
peach,” and implies that it was intro- 
duced from Po’se, that is Persia. The 
actual date, even the actual century of 
introduction is hard to ascertain, owing 
to the inability of Chinese scholars to 
agree about the meaning of terms and 
ideograms. 

The almond occurs surprisingly early 
in records of medieval gardens in 
Europe. The monastery of St. Gall 
near Lake Constance was founded early 
in the 7th century and the plan of its 
garden includes almond trees. Either 
the Roman introduction had established 


the tree so firmly that the disasters of 
the Vélkerwanderung did not disturb the 
cultivation; or else the tree was re- 
introduced, as in the case of the apricot, 
from the more civilized centres of the 
European or African Dar-al-Islam. 
Almonds were much planted by the 
Arabs who valued them for their 
medicine, distinguishing the sweet and 
bitter kinds. 

I have not been able to trace the 
first introduction into England; by 
Tudor times it seems to have been an 
established orchard tree—according to 
Tusser. Probably the introduction 
occurred at the same time as that of the 
apricot, or thereabouts. In both cases 
the first plantings were probably in 
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monastic gardens. Oddly enough, less 
than a hundred years after Tusser’s 
reference to the almond as an orchard 
tree (and it is unquestionably, like peach 
and apricot, hardy and fruitful in open 
sites), Gervase Markham is found 
including the almond with such real 
exotics as oranges and olives to be 
grown in great tubs and drawn “ under 
the cover of some low, vaulted gallery ” 
at night. However, Markham was a 
thoroughly unreliable author. 

It seems, then, that not more than a 
thousand years were required by apricot 
and almond to make their way from 
their south-western Asiatic habitat, to a 
new one in these islands. 

EDWARD HYAMS. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


ROM The _ National Review, 
February, 1904, “‘ Episodes of the 
Month.” 


There has been no decisive develop- 
ment in the Far Eastern crisis through- 
out the past month. Peace has re- 
mained suspended by a single thread, 
and so long as that thread does not snap 
we cannot abandon hope. As we 
pointed out in our last number, “ the 
maintenance of peace depends upon the 

' ability of the reasonable elements in the 
Russian Government to reassert them- 
selves at the eleventh hour over the 
adventurous elements which have lately 
gained the upper hand, and which are 
apparently resolved upon war at any 
price,” adding that the Emperor Nicho- 
las would “continue to exert himself 
in favour of the cause which he has 
at heart,” and we hazarded the predic- 
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tion that as his Majesty was strong 
enough to control the War Party in the 
winter of 1899 and 1900, even after 
every preparation had been made for 
mobilizing a Russian army on the 
Afghan frontier, “so on the present 
occasion he may be able to prevent his 
fire-eaters from pursuing their quarrel 
with Japan.”’ There is every reason to 
believe that this expresses the exact 
position in St. Petersburg to-day. There 
have been many indications since the 
opening of the New Year that the 
Imperial influence has been working 
zealously for peace, and it is now being 
somewhat tardily seconded by a power- 
ful party of statesmen, diplomatists, and 
even soldiers, who, though they may not 
share their Sovereign’s hatred of war, 
are convinced that Russia is wholly un- 
able to conduct a successful war in the 
Far East at the present time. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
NEWS OF THE POETS* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


FEW weeks ago the voice of 
Aten came over the air. It 

was very imperfectly repro- 
duced on an early phonograph record, 
but I felt, as no doubt many other 
listeners did too, a real thrill as I heard 
the poet reading his own work. It made 
one realize how fortunate our own and 
subsequent generations will be in hav- 
ing at their disposal excellent sound and 
film libraries, which will be of immense 
value to future historians, biographers 
and students. 
no Shakespeare-Bacon wrangle if these 
methods had been available to the 
Elizabethans and _ their successors. 
Fortunately there are always scholars 
willing to track down every snippet of 
information about the great ones of the 
past. Some of these people are content 
to turn out immensely long biographies 


full of irrelevant information, in the 


most tiresome tradition of Teutonic 
scholarship. Others, happily, take fire 
from their subjects and write about 
them with such an obvious passion of 
interest that the biography or critical 
study becomes a work of art in its own 
right. 

Mr. Robert Gittings’s John Keats: 
The Living Year is the best book of this 
kind I have ever read. It is also the 
most determined and resourceful essay 
in literary detection. In addition to 
being the most revealing and helpful 
book on Keats, it has the advantage of 
iis author’s considerable ability as a 
poet. Keats is very much a real person 
to Mr. Gittings who, taking as his text 
a jotting from Richard Woodhouse’s 
Commonplace Book of Keats’s poems 


There would have been 
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(“‘ There is a great deal of reality about 
all that Keats writes: and there must 
be many allusions to particular Circum- 
stances, in his poems: which would 
add to their beauty & Interest, if 
properly understood”), has concen- 
trated on one year, September 21, 1818, 
to September 21, 1819, in which nearly 
all his greatest poems were written. 
Afterwards his poetic impulse was 
almost dormant. 

It is difficult to praise Mr. Gittings’s 
book too highly. He is quick to 
acknowledge the help he had received 
from the poet’s superb letters and from 
Miss Dorothy Hewlett’s biography, 
Adonais, but he has added so much by 
his own researches that he has been able 
to throw new light on the most eventful 
year in Keats’s life. He shows how 
greatly Keats was influenced by Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and by 
the poetry of Dryden. He puts forward 
convincing proof that Mrs. Isabella 
Jones played an important part in 
Keats’s life. It was she who inspired 
the first version of the famous Bright 
Star sonnet, now shown to have been 
written in October 1818 before he had 
met Fanny Brawne. There was a well- 
kept conspiracy of silence between Mrs. 
Jones and the poet. She was well 
known to the circle surrounding Taylor 
and Hessey, his publishers. She had 


* John Keats: The Living Year. By Robert 
Gittings. Heinemann. 16s. 

The Life of Joseph Addison. By Peter 
Smithers. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 35s. 

The Overreacher. A Study of Christopher 
Marlowe. Faber & Faber. 2ls. 

Thomas Hardy. A Critical Biography. By 
Evelyn Hardy. The Hogarth Press. 25s. 


good reasons for concealing her liking 
for the young poet. She was about his 
own age and she used to spend her 
summers near Hastings in the company 
of an elderly Irishman, Donal O’Ca- 
laghan. Almost certainly it was of her 
that Keats was thinking when he wrote 
to his brother and sister-in-law, “‘ Asa 
Man in the world I love the rich talk of 
a Charmian; as an eternal Being I love 
the thought of you. I should like her to 
ruin me, and I should like you to save 
me.” It was Isabella Jones who roused 
in him intense feelings on love and 
poetry. She was a kindly woman of 
the world, young as she was in October 
1818 when he accompanied her to her 
sitting room at 34 Gloucester Street, 
Queen Square, “a very tasty sort of 
place with Books, Pictures, a bronze 
statue of Buonaparte, Music, aeolian 
Harp; a Parrot, a Linnet—a Case of 
choice Liquers &c. &c. &c. She 
behaved in the kindest manner—made 
me take home a Grouse for Tom’s 
dinner,” but when he attempted to kiss 
her, she said he would please her much 
more if he would only press her hand 
and go away. She must have been a 
genuinely kind woman, interested by 
the mercurial young man and touched 
by his obvious concern for his dying 
brother, Tom. She could write well, 
was very beautiful, read a good many 
contemporary Gothic thrillers, and 
applauded the poems of Barry Cornwall. 
She was an ornament of the brilliant 
parties given by Taylor when he was 
editing the London Magazine. Fanny 
Brawne must have seemed a callow 
miss beside her, and it is fascinating to 
speculate what might have happened if 
she had shown Keats further en- 
couragement. Mr. Gittings has made a 
real discovery in identifying her. 
Equally important are the disclosures 
that the houses in Chichester and 
Bedhampton where Keats wrote The 
Eve of St. Agnes are No. 11 Eastgate 
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Square and the Old Mill House. It was 
at the Old Mill House that the poet 
spent his last night in England. Isabella 
suggested the theme of The Eve of St. 
Agnes on the very night of the legend, 
January 20, when he visited her before 
his journey south, which began next 
day. He wrote the first lines of the 
poem only three days later. 

Mr. Gittings’s account of how the 
poem was composed and the various 
influences which are apparent in it is 
the most fascinating thing in this 
remarkable book. I cannot commend 
it too highly to those who cherish 
Keats’s poems and letters and his 
memory. When Severn painted his 
miniature of the poet in 1819 he 
managed to catch the mingled spiritual 
awareness, enthusiasm, and frank sen- 
suality, which are blended in the young 
man’s expression. Mr. Gittings touches 
the heart of the matter when he points 
out that Keats was a normal young man 
of his time in many ways, who possessed 
extraordinary gifts. A hundred and 
thirty-five years have passed before 
Keats has found his best and most 
discerning interpreter. It is possible 
now to read the poems and letters with 
a new insight, a fresh enthusiasm. The 
boy who tried to keep a doctor from his 
invalid mother’s room by brandishing 
a sword, who thrashed a butcher’s boy 
for ill-treating a cat, who could laugh 
himself silly at Lamb’s jokes at the 
expense of the ridiculous Comptroller 
of Stamps, was also the creator of some 
of the loveliest lyrics in English. In 
reading The Living Year it is easy to see 
how all these things add up to a brilliant 
many-sided personality, the most attrac- 
tive and lovable of our poets. 

Joseph Addison, who had a tremen- 
dous poetic reputation in his own day, 
provides a complete contrast. Cautious, 
calculating, reticent and self-critical, he 
has never been the subject of an 
adequate full-length biography. Mr. 
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Peter Smithers has given fourteen years 
of study to his task before presenting 
The Life of Joseph Addison and his 
judgment is not less favourable than 
Macaulay’s, which claimed that Addi- 
son “* deserved as much love and esteem 
as can be justly claimed by any of our 
infirm and erring race.” To offset this 
tribute it is worth quoting Mr. C. S. 
Lewis’s stinging remark, “ If he is not 
at present the most hated of our writers, 
that can only be because he is so little 
read,” and Mr. T. S. Eliot, usually most 
temperate in his comments on writers 
of the past, once said in a lecture that 
“Addison is a writer towards whom I 
feel something very like antipathy.” 
Steele, who had hardly been on speak- 
ing terms with his former colleague 
towards the end of Addison’s life, spoke 
afterwards in the highest terms of him, 
praising his wit and humour as being 
“more exquisite and delightful than 
any other Man ever possessed.”’ Steele 
may have laid on his praise with a 
trowel because he had an_ uneasy 
conscience about his own lack of grati- 
tude towards Addison in his lifetime, 
but the comment I have quoted seems 
spontaneous and warmhearted. Mr. 
C. S. Lewis is probably right when he 
calls attention to Addison’s present 
unpopularity and thinks that it must be 
due to present-day deterioration of 
standards. ‘* Everything the moderns 
detest, all that they call smugness, 
complacency, and bourgeois ideology, 
is brought together in his work and 
given its most perfect expression.” 
Many writers have suffered subse- 
quently from an exaggerated reputation 
gained in their lifetime and no English 
author has done so more than Addison. 
The fact is that his prose style is 
superlatively good. It has charm, 
character, wit, and urbanity. He 
created figures who have their places in 
the national portrait gallery. There is 
true humanity in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
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who is also a “card.”” He moves so 
easily in his surroundings that one 
accepts him as a real person. It is not 
surprising that William Pitt the elder 
advised his nephew to read “* Spectators, 
especially Mr. Addison’s papers, very 
frequently at broken times in your 
room.” One wonders how many 
people turn to them now. 

It is curious that, in spite of all the 
adulation and respect shown to Addison 
by people who knew him and the facts 
which have been preserved about his 
career, Mr. Smithers has not succeeded 
in bringing Addison to life. His book 
earns the respect that it will undoubtedly 
win for his subject, but I do not think 
it will gather affection for him. There 
is no doubt that his fame would be very 
much greater to-day if there had been 
someone who knew him intimately to 
take down his private conversation. 
Mary Montagu, Pope, Steele and others, 
who knew him well, agree that he was 
unmatched in private conversation. 
Addison said that there is no such 
thing as real conversation, but between 
two persons. Swift noticed that if 
Addison began to “set a presuming 
dunce right” and his comments were 
not well received, he would agree with 
him and then “lure the flattered cox- 
comb deeper and deeper into absur- 
dity.” He was clearly, in many ways, 
shy and he disliked argument. He 
revelled in the society of his inferiors 
especially when they praised him. He 
hardly ever said a cruel thing. He gave 
the impression of being a paragon of 
virtue, and posterity has a habit of 
disliking paragons and saying so. 

Mr. Smithers’s learned and con- 
scientious Life is at its strongest on the 
factual side, but he does not make 
Addison live. (Is this, perhaps, because 
Mr. Smithers has grown so familiar 
with his subject that he presumes an 
intimate knowledge also in the general 
reader?) That will not be impossible if 


the biographer brings to his task the 
knowledge, insight, and tireless per- 
sistence that Mr. Gittings has shown in 
his book on Keats. 

The problem facing Professor Harry 
Levin when he undertook his study of 
Christopher Marlowe, which he has 
called The Overreacher, was even more 
difficult. He has shown great powers 
of perception and interpretation in 
dealing with Joyce, Proust and Stendhal, 
but this is his first grapple with a remote 
subject. He is a most honest, hard- 
working, and perceptive critic, at home 
with textual niceties and well versed in 
the study of the Elizabethans. ‘‘ What,” 
he is justified in asking, “‘ more difficult 
fate could there be for another writer, 
and what more critical test, than to 
have his name perennially bracketed 
with that of the greatest writer who ever 
lived?” It is a pertinent question. 
Marlowe was only twenty-three when 
he hurled himself upon the world with 
Tamburlaine the Great. It was natural 
in those times for the playwright to 
turn to the East and to the Indies for 
rich and strange inspiration. There 
were travellers returning from it whose 
tales could fire the inspiration of the 
creative artist. Marlowe was un- 
daunted by a vast subject. He had a feel- 
ing for spectacular effect. He refused 
to be bounded by the immensity of 
subject matter. He was content to take 
things in their stride. His genius could 
keep pace with any material which 
engrossed his mind. His enchanting 
lyric vein was there at his command to 
lighten any great historical or legendary 
drama he might undertake. The theme 
of a mighty dictator such as Tambur- 
laine, with its accompanying features of 
massing armies, broken treaties, des- 
potic cults, regimented satellites, and 
the clashing of extremes of East and 
West, has become a tract for the times 
after three hundred years. In reading 
the plays of Marlowe, we are, as Pro- 
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fessor Levin rightly points out, so muc’ 
older than he was, and so little wiser. 
Marlowe was also the interpreter of the 
wayward individualist and the life that 
is lived ** without control.” He blended 
with his disciplined bombastic note one 
that was superbly lyrical. He was only 
twenty-nine when he died, and in that 
short life he managed to write seven 
plays and some lovely poems. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee vouches, as so 
many years ago Montaigne vouched, 
for the credibility of Marlowe’s por- 
traiture. It is upon the plays and poems 
that Professor Levin lavishes the most 
valuable chapters of his book. The 
publisher believes that The Overreacher 
will be highly interesting and very read- 
able for the general reader as well as 
being necessary for students. I doubt 
this. It is primarily a study for people 
who are familiar with the plays and 
poems and want to know something 
about their background. It is stimulat- 
ing and informative, but not at all 
comprehensive. It illuminates, but it 
does not shed a level, clear light over 
the panorama. Professor Levin is like 
the man with a strong electric torch 
who walks on throwing, as he goes, 
sectors into strong relief. It would be 
difficult for him to do more than this 
in a book of about 230 pages. Professor 
Levin is right to stress Marlowe’s pro- 
gress from Tamburlaine and Barabas 
to Edward and Faustus, the gradual 
movement away from fear and terror 
to sympathy and pity. “ He has pur- 
sued ambition, the wish to outsoar one’s 
fellow men, as well as revenge, the 
animus against them.” Between the 
active voice of Tamburlaine and the 
passive voice of Edward, between the 
scourge of sadism and the self-torture of 
masochism, Barabas is the equivocating 
figure who unwittingly contrives his own 
punishment. The Overreacher is a 
significant, scholarly study. If it does 


not satisfy, it provokes to thought and a 
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further reading of some of the most 
beautiful dramatic works in the lan- 
guage. I do not believe that Professor 
Levin would make a higher claim for 
his book than this. 

The number of books written about 
Thomas Hardy already exceeds his own 
publications, which included fourteen 
novels, four volumes of short stories, 
more than nine hundred poems, The 
Queen of Cornwall and The Dynasts. 
Miss Evelyn Hardy now comes forward 
with a “ critical biography.” She had 
to contend with a great wealth of ma- 
terial and with the memories and 
reminiscences of many people still living 
in his native Wessex, and also in literary 
circles. Hardy once told Sir Edmund 
Gosse that he regarded what he called 
the “‘ jewelled line” of poetry effemi- 
nate, and this forthright judgment con- 
tains the essence of his approach to 
writing of all kinds. He was a quiet, 
modest man who hated fuss or parade. 
He was capable of extraordinary powers 
of concentration. I seem to remember 
reading somewhere that he wrote one 
of his novels by devoting one day of 
each week to it until it was finished. It 
was the only time he had, and so he set 
to work and completed his book. He 
was the chronicler of the lives “* of those 
invisible ones of days gone by... 
enacted in the cottages, the mansions, 
the street, or on the green,” So he 
wrote of one of his characters in The 
Woodlanders, and that is exactly what 
Hardy did in his fiction and short, 
anecdotal poems, which bear the influ- 
ence of Crabbe, a poet he greatly 
admired, far more than is usually 
recognized. Later the scope was 
widened in The Dynasts, but even there 
the greatness of the theme is somehow 
underlined and enlarged when the poet 
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turns from the kings and captains to 
the salty speech of a group of Wessex 
peasants. 

Miss Evelyn Hardy has written a 
most sensible and illuminating bio- 
graphy within a reasonable compass. 
She has kept her eyes on the essentials, 
selected her material with a true sense 
of proportion, and has been as honest 
and careful in her quest for the truth as 
Hardy himself was. In an impressive 
summing up the biographer sets down 
what she considers to be Hardy’s con- 
tribution to English letters. His was a 
very great achievement, and as time 
wears on his reputation seems to grow 
and it is right that this should be so 
because just as his poetry has inspired 
many writers who came after him, so 
does his fiction continue to entertain 
readers of all types and ages—just as 
Dickens’s did. He liked ordinary, un- 
pretentious people, and they are among 
his most notable characters. I think it 
would have pleased him to know that 
there are still nature-loving boys and 
girls who discover the Wessex novels 
in their late teens and read Tess, The 
Return of the Native, The Woodlanders, 
Under the Greenwood Tree and many of 
the others over and over again. His 
ironic spirit would, no doubt, be 
delighted to know that his poems, 
which sold so badly in his lifetime, are 
cropping up in anthologies all over the 
place. I think he might even forgive 
now the curious compromise which 
caused his ashes to be placed in Poets’ 
Corner at the same hour that his heart 
was buried in the grave of his first wife 
at Stinsford in Dorset. I wish we could 
read his poetical comment on this very 
English division. 


Eric GILLETT. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


PLAYWRIGHT AT WORK. 
Druten. 


By John van 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


A OST people desire to write plays, and 
to see them acted. Play-writing is, 
however, perhaps the most difficult of all 
literary forms, but an experienced practi- 
tioner can give us valuable “tips” and 
warnings. In fact, he can, like an art- 
master, provide us with certain short-cuts, 
and this is what Mr. van Druten has done 
in his lively, modest and expert treatise. 
“T like to think of myself,’’ he writes, “‘ as 
a man who knows his job, or who knows 
something about it. I know my own 
practice of it, my virtues and my faults. 
Perhaps from me a few things can come 
which may be of help to others interested 
in the same profession—the profession of 
play-writing. I am not teaching. . . but 
I am trying to help. That, at least.” 

Here we have talks (as it were) on 
“Theme, Story, Plot and Mood,” “ Con- 
struction,” ‘“‘ Characters,” ‘‘ Dialogue,” 
“The Closing of the Acts,” and other 
elements of drama. Indeed, I consider 
this to be by far the best book of its kind 
since William Archer’s Play-making. More- 
over, it has this great advantage over the 
earlier book—that Archer illustrates his 
ideas by references to plays which are now 
forgotten, and we may therefore easily 
miss his point. 

Everybody knows that Mr. van Druten 
is a good play-builder, a specialist in 
dramatizing aunts, and that he has a 
remarkable skill in writing naturalistic 
dialogue. Although he does not want to 
“teach ’’ us, we can certainly learn from 
him. For instance, I lent his book to a 
talented young playwright who, finding 
that he warns us against letting a character 
say “‘I don’t know why I am telling you 
all this,” immediately struck the phrase 
out of a play which she was writing. 

Here and there we meet with some of the 
author’s views on plays in general. I do 
not agree with some of those views. For 
example, he likes the epilogue to Shaw’s 
St. Joan which, he tells us, has been 
regarded by various critics as an anti- 
climax. Again, he is surprised that a certain 
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critic should state that Ibsen and Tchekof 
are already old-fashioned, though he 
admits that if he feels that their work is 
still current it may be because he has 
reached the hoary age of fifty-two. 

If a play is highly topical when it is pro- 
duced, it is the more likely to succeed and, 
subsequently, to disappear. It is the 
topical allusions or jests in Shakespeare 
that now constitute his uninteresting 
passages; and it is precisely the local or 
temporal lines in Dante’s mighty poem 
which are now dead wood. Was it not 
Charles Lamb who said that he “ wrote 
for posterity’? Well, Shakespeare had, 
presumably, no such aspiration. He 
wrote for the Globe Theatre audience of 
his own day, but he kept his eye on what 
is unchanging in human nature and even 
(as in Hamlet) anticipated psychology by 
at least three hundred years. That is why 
we may still meet Rosalind, Falstaff or 
Osric at a cocktail party. Shaw was 
usually up-to-the-minute, as when he wrote 
about phagocites, and for this reason his 
plays (I hope Mr. van Druten is not 
listening) are already crumbling. 

I recommend this book to everyone who 
has proudly written the words “‘ Act One ” 
and to everyone who delights in the 
intelligent forms of drama. 

CLIFFORD BAX. 


ANOTHER HERVEY 
AuGuSTUS HERVEY’S JOURNAL. Ed. 
David Erskine. William Kimber. 25s. 


HE author of these memoirs, the third 

son of the famous Lord Hervey, was 
a naval officer of considerable distinction. 
As befitted one who hoped to rise in that 
profession, he was also a Member of 
Parliament, but he seems to have taken 
little interest in politics as such. Hitherto 
he has been known only for his achieve- 
ments at sea: with the publication of 
this book he comes forward as.a writer 
and—a fact on which his editor lays great 
stress—an amorist. In this last character 
he is disappointing. He has no new light 
to shed on the topic and his straight- 
forward, extravert nature precludes that 
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sharp self-observation which makes Bos- 
well’s amatory reminiscences so engaging. 
A catalogue of seductions is still a cata- 
logue. 

But as a diarist he has much to recom- 
mend him. He is free from affectation 
and his abundant vitality makes it impos- 
sible for him to be negative or non- 
committal about the people he meets or 
the things he sees. On naval matters, 
especially on the events leading up to the 
loss of Minorca and the execution of his 
friend and patron Byng, he is absorbingly 
interesting. The more one reads the more 
forcibly one is struck by the internal con- 
tradictions of the Georgian Navy. The 
fleet was manned by pressed men, living 
in foul conditions, seldom allowed ashore, 
seldomer paid, treated like dogs by officers 
who were selfish, factious and disloyal to 
their superiors. Add to all this a dilatory 
and corrupt civil service and then explain 
the high morale and great professional 
skill which characterized the sea-service. 

As a writer Hervey is not the equal of 
his father. But his personality is more 
open and attractive, and the journal is 
written, as he himself indicates, for the 
amusement of his old age. The letter to 
Lady Townshend on pp. 133-135 shows 
how well he could write when he tried. 
The volume is handsomely produced, well 
illustrated and admirably edited by Mr. 
David Erskine. 

RICHARD OLLARD. 


NATURE’S CONFECTIONERS 


THE BEHAVIOUR AND SOCIAL LIFE OF 
HoneyBEES. By C. R. Ribbands. 
Bee Research Association Ltd. 21s. 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF INSECTS. By 
Albro Gaul. Gollancz and Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 21s. 


O words of mine are needed to com- 

mend Mr. Ribbands’s book to pro- 
fessional beekeepers: it is published 
officially by the Bee Research Association 
and sets out to summarize the whole of 
our present state of knowledge about bee 
life. This is done without bias or pre- 
tension, and without academic jargon, the 
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photos and diagrams explaining the text 
without complicating it ; and as a work 
of scientific ‘‘ vulgarization”’ it seems a 
model of its kind. 

The layman too, if he is at all interested 


in the elusive pattern of our created world, 


will be astonished to find here how much 
in detail is now known about bees, both 
of their individual behaviour and their life 
in a community; if politicians and 
sociologists could know as much about 
human beings as apiarists know about 
bees, many of our troubles might be at an 
end. Bees, of course, lend themselves 
readily to experimentation: they are 
homogeneous, creatures of habit, easy to 
mark and follow, with a short life cycle ; 
and it is the extraordinary ingenuity of the 
many experiments which have been carried 
out—largely by German and Russian 
research workers—which gives this book 
its main fascination. The picture is not 
yet complete ; one of the difficulties is 
that bee behaviour can never be entirely 
apprehended or described in terms of our 
own human behaviour. Not merely do 
bees make full usé of senses now dormant 
with us, such as the sense of smell, but 
they possess faculties and instincts that 
we do not : it is now known, for example, 
that the sensitivity of their eyes to polarized 
light plays a large part in their powers of 
orientation—how large a part is still to 
be determined. But, as Mr. Ribbands 
points out, the amount of scientific effort 
that has been successfully concentrated 
over the past century on investigating bee 
behaviour is of value in studying any of 
the other Hymenoptera, a group of higher 
insects embracing some 60,000 species. 
Mr. Ribbands tells his story in four 
parts : I. The Roots of Behaviour, cover- 
ing the bee’s physiological equipment and 
capabilities ; II. Individual Behaviour in 
the Field, that is, outside the communal 
life of the hive, foraging, mating, direction 
finding, scouting for crops; III. Com- 
munication between Bees, including a 
study of the curious and subtly varied 
dances by which a successful forager 
recruits his fellows and directs them 
towards a new crop ; and IV.—likely to 
be the most directly useful to the pro- 


fessional beekeeper—Life Within the Com- 
munity, dealing with the many problems 
of organization within the hive. At the 
end the author concludes that in terms of 
evolution the development of this infinitely 
complex and delicate social life—in the 
management of which honeybees excel all 
other bees and are equalled only by ants 
and termites—is directed towards con- 
stantly improving the species’ powers of 
adaptation and adjustment to available 
food supplies. 

Bees too figure prominently in the 
book by Mr. Gaul, president of the 
American Entomological Society, whose 
work is on a more popular told-to-the- 
children level and chiefly remarkable for 
a series of 46 admirably clear whole-page 
photographs taken by the author ; the 
sequence showing a butterfly emerging 
from its chrysalis is as beautiful as it is 
strange. From Mr. Gaul’s back-slapping, 
conversational style one suspects that the 
book originated in a series of broadcast 
talks ; he seeks to fire amateurs with his 
own zeal for entomology by assembling a 
glittering array of curious facts about 
insects. Did you know that a bread 
beetle can live for three generations in a 
box of cayenne pepper or powdered 
morphia ? That midges are unable to eat 
at all ? That male mosquitoes are vege- 
tarians only ? That the noise made by a 
dragonfly’s wing beats is lower in pitch 
than any on the piano ? Andsoon. Mr. 
Gaul is himself a specialist on the social 
insects—bees, wasps, hornets, ants—but 
his transatlantic fondness for astonishing 
his reader leaves the latter somewhat 
breathless, often wanting to know more 
about the various other species, over 100 
in number, introduced to illustrate a 
picturesque point and dismissed after a 
few lines when they have served their 
purpose. As might be expected, he is 
most informative about insects living in 
the U.S.A. ; but the book is accurately 
described by its title and would be excel- 
lent for awakening the interest of a young 
person, particularly one with a camera, in 
this infinitely varied province of the world 
about him. 

MERVYN HOorDER. 
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FABLES OF THE GRAND SIECLE 
LA FONTAINE, THE MAN AND His Work. 


By Monica _ Sutherland. 
12s. 6d. 


EAN DE LA FONTAINE was born f 


at Chateau-Thierry in 1621 and died, 
a rather lonely old man, in Paris 74 years 
later. It is recorded that he enjoyed a 
reputation for laziness, and that he did not 
get on with his wife ; such official duties 
as came his way failed to hold his atten- 
tion, and most of his time was spent as a 
pensioner of various noble ladies. He 
lived on the fringe of the great world, and 
was Close enough to see through it yet not 
near enough to be engulfed. Many times 
when he was short of money he must have 
thought that it would be nice to be en- 
gulfed, but it never happened, and in the 
end he got by well enough. 

It is said that he loved the half-light, 
and “ when the fierce light of day was in 
recession or had not yet arrived, when the 
time for sleep was near, dreams and 
pictures came crowding into his mind.” 
In that time between waking and sleep the 
animal world drew near to him and 
mingled in his mind with the affairs of 
men ; like the twilit burrow down which 
Alice plunged into a world which La 
Fontaine would have loved and under- 
stood. The use of animals, as a guise 
through which to ridicule, either gently or 
sharply, the foibles of mankind, is a very 
old technique which has been particularly 
well used in France—from the superb 
designs of Grandville, through the fables 
of La Mothe and La Fontaine to the 
Renard tales of the Middle Ages. Outside 
France, it goes back to ancient Egypt. 
But there has never been a writer to whose 
gifts this technique was more perfectly 
suited. Kind, gentle and perspicacious, 
La Fontaine could watch mankind with a 
wry, rather wistful smile, and record their 
antics and point his moral with that 
miraculous economy and flawless taste 
which made him one of the greatest crafts- 
men of the world’s literature. 

Mrs. Sutherland, herself a La Fontaine, 
has had a hard job with him. She says 
that she set out to look for an ancestor, 
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but found a friend. She writes of his 
work—all of it, not only the fables—with 
an affectionate understanding which is the 
chief merit of her book. With his elusive 
life she is not so successful, for two reasons. 
In the first place, there is very little docu- 
mentation available. After La Fontaine 
separated from his wife he spent his time 
as a paid guest in the houses of the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, Madame de Sabliére and 
Madame d’Hervart ; since he had no 
home of his own there can have been no 
cupboards or attics in which his papers 
and correspondence could congregate to 
await the discovery of time ; he must 
have lived in his trunks, and old paper 
presumably became a nuisance and was 
destroyed. But as an outcome of this 
elusiveness and lack of positive informa- 
tion, Mrs. Sutherland has failed to signpost 
her book, and we wander gently through 
it in the kind of twilight which the poet 
himself enjoyed—pleasurably, but with 
little sense of time. 

It seems to me that she has divorced him 
from the Court a little too much. I feel 
that, having formed the impression that 
Louis XIV did not like La Fontaine, Mrs. 
Sutherland has tended to read what little 
evidence there is available that way. 
Curiously, one of the few links with the 
Court which she does give him—the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld—did not exist, for 
the author of the Maxims was a confirmed 
supporter of the Fronde who, when the 
civil war was over, spent the rest of his life 
in dignified disgrace and never went near 
the King. Without pressing the identity 
of the characters in Psiché et Cupidon too 
far, it does seem that there may have been 
a friendship between Moliére, Racine and 
La Fontaine, and the two dramatists were 
so near to the throne that I cannot believe 
they would not have spoken for a brother 
writer. Louis XIV may have been proud 
and selfish, but he was unfailingly generous 
and considered it a duty to heed the 
requests of those whom he admitted and 
admired. It may well be, therefore, that 
evidence may yet come to light which will 
show La Fontaine not to have been so 
much the outcast as he at present seems. 
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One small criticism. Mrs. Sutherland 
says that “‘ animals, though they had, of 
course, their obvious uses, were the affair 
of the peasants.”” I should have thought 
that from the discovery of the new lands 
in the 16th century there was an ever- 
increasing interest in animals ; elephants, 
camels, lions and tigers were brought to 
the Western countries and were a source 
of endless curiosity. Louis XIV built a 
menagerie at Versailles of which he was so 
fond that he gave it as a special present to 
his beloved grand-daughter, the Duchesse 
de Bourgogne. There were the lead 
animals in the Labyrinthe. And as early 
as 1645 Foucquet gave a famous ballet of 
animals at his palace of Vaux. As I said 
earlier, anthropomorphism has been a 
factor particularly in French life and 
literature for many centuries, and there is 
evidence that it was prevalent in the 17th 
century. 

This is a book which will be read with 
pleasure by all who love La Fontaine or 
who wish to make his acquaintance— 
which means that they, too, soon will love 
him. Though the life of that elusive man 
may once more have escaped, his work, 
which is his great glory, is most admirably 
touched upon with a loving hand. 


DESMOND FLOWER. 


MASTER-ENCHANTER 


THE DIAGHILEV BALLET by S. L. Grigoriev, 
translated and edited by Vera Bowen. 
Constable. 35s. 


R. C.W. BEAUMONT wrote in The 

Diaghilev Ballet in London (1940) : 
“* Serge Leonidovitch Grigoriev is probably 
the only man living who knows the history 
of the troupe from its first performance to 
its last. . . . It is extremely unlikely that 
he will ever write his memoirs.”” What a 
blessing that this invaluable record has 
been produced for the many who will go 
on being interested in one of the most 
important influences on the artistic history 
of the twentieth century. 


M. Grigoriev was régisseur to the 
Diaghilev Ballet for the twenty years of 
its existence. Larousse defines régisseur, 
** Dans un thédatre, celui qui dirige le service 
interier.” He is stage-manager, not in the 
attenuated modern sense, but as Bram 
Stoker was stage-manager to Irving. He 
combines many of the more important 
duties of manager and (those two recent 
inventions) producer and stage-director. 
In a ballet company he is also the chief 
repository of the choreography of ballets, 
in and out of the répertoire, as far as that 
is humanly possible. Again and again in 
this record one is reminded of the tragic 
fact that there is no notation for dancing. 

M. Grigoriev joined Diaghilev for those 
first historic seasons in Paris on leaves 
from the Mariinsky Theatre, arranged by 
Diaghilev’s influential friends. The story 
of his break with the Mariinsky is a good 
example of Diaghilev’s merciless, fruitful, 
fascination ; in 1912, in his own’ words : 
“I said that I could not possibly join 
them again without formal permission 
from the Mariinsky ; to which Diaghilev 
replied that he was certain no further 
leave would be granted. At the same time 
he was at a loss, he said, to understand 
why I should not leave the Mariinsky and 
attach myself to him for good. He was 
ready to make me a very handsome offer, 
which would compensate me for the loss 
of a pension from the Imperial Theatres 
on retirement. . . . I had come to occupy 
quite a solid position . . . my Petersburg 
friends had advised me against resigning. 
But Diaghilev exerted all his powers of 
persuasion, insisting that, now that Fokine 
had departed, it was essential to the 
company’s future that I should take charge 
of it; and in the end my resolve was 
shaken and I yielded—even, on _ his 
insistence, signing a contract, which he 
placed before me then and there. No 
sooner had I done so, however, than I 
began to regret my rashness. I became 
nearly unhinged by all this argument and 
my doubts, and flew back to Diaghilev, 
protesting that I had made a mistake and 
could not fulfil my part of the bargain. 
I shall never forget his astonishment and 
annoyance. I do not remember what 
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either of us said : my one wish was to get 
away from him. It took me days to recover 
my equanimity; and by that time 
Diaghilev had left St. Petersburg and gone 
abroad.” Within a month Grigoriev’s 
resistance had crumbled ; his regular 
existence was “ unbelievably dull.’ His 
submission was telegraphed to Diaghilev 
and the reply came next day: “ Agree. 
Make Grigoriev come at once to Berlin.”’ 
The brutality of telegrams! This asso- 
ciation lasted until that other telegram, 
from Venice, in 1929, when the ballet were 
scattered on holiday—‘‘ Diaghilev died 
this morning. Inform company. Lifar.”’ 

The book is not only first-class history 
but a moving record of personalities. 
M. Grigoriey may not appreciate being 
told that he writes like an English gentle- 
man, but all sorts of English phrases run 
in one’s head while reading these reticent, 
unflinching annals of violence, pain and 
triumph.—‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set 
down ought in malice,”—‘* Without fear 
and without reproach,’’—the author “ hath 
borne himself so clear in his great office.” 
The writing is low-toned—beauties are 
‘* good-looking,” the famous are “ well- 
known.” The galaxy of talent passes under 
review, the people Diaghilev’s demon 
used to conjure with—Fokine, Pavlova, 
Nijinsky, Kchessinska, Karsavina, Stravin- 
sky, Cecchetti, Kochno, Idzikovsky, 
Lopokova, Beecham, Massine, Benois, 
Bakst, Larionov, Picasso,  Trefilova, 
Derain, Poulenc, Auric, Cocteau, Balan- 
chine, Nijinska, Danilova, Dolin, Lifar— 
an incomplete, random list. Grigoriev, 
who stood immediately between these 
people and the master-enchanter, was a 
strong man, but when the news of 
Diaghilev’s death came, he says: “I 
read this terrible telegram over and over 
again. I could not take it in. Diaghilev 
dead!’ The idea seemed nonsensical. 
And then, as the truth was borne in on me, 
I grew dizzy, and for the first time in my 
life I fainted.” 

The emotional impact of the book is 
considerable and as a work of reference 
it is admirably arranged. There are 
twenty-one chapters, covering a year each 
of the life of the Ballet, from 1909 to 
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1929, a complete list of productions in an 
appendix, and a pellucid index. This is a 
book every balletomane must have. 


VIVIENNE BENNETT. 


ROUGH CUSTOMERS. 


Tue Tupor Ace. James A. Williamson. 
Longmans. 25s. 


HIS is a most valuable book. It tells 

the story of England in the 16th 
century with balance and remarkable 
understanding ; exactly the qualities de- 
manded in an historical series on this scale 
designed to satisfy “‘ the growing interest 
of the citizen in the story of his land.” 
There is a sense in which Mr. Williamson 
is fortunate in his subject : for the exuber- 
ance of the age of the Renaissance, with 
the country consciously uniting, newly 
articulate and self-confident, cannot fail 
to fascinate a cautious, disillusioned, war- 
chastened generation. But the profes- 
sional historian can kill even the 16th 
century, and, in an authoritative series, 
has recently given evidence of this fatal 
skill. Mr. Williamson is to be thanked 
very warmly indeed for bringing his under- 
standing (and his great knowledge of 
maritime history) to the task of presenting 
us with that most difficult of all books to 
write : a scholarly and readable book on a 
great theme. 

The earlier historical series published by 
Messrs Longmans contained two volumes 
on Tudor England—the work of H. A. L. 
Fisher and A. F. Pollard—which Mr. 
Williamson acknowledges to be “still 
outstanding guides to the Tudor story.” 
In this new series, only one century—the 
19th—is to be treated in two volumes. 
The great value of The Tudor Age lies in its 
clearness and compactness. All the 
essentials of the two earlier volumes— 
brought up to date—are presented with 
admirable perspective in one medium- 
sized book. It should be welcome in 
History Sixths at school and to first-year 
university students, as well as to all intelli- 
gent readers of history. 
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Like Fisher and Pollard, Mr. Williamso» 
has written a political history. Social and 
economic details are admitted only to 
explain the politics. There is no room fo: 
any local history, to name a branch o; 
the study that is doing much to enlarge our 
conception of earlier ages. Yet Mr. 
Williamson achieves much more than jusi 
another political history. In the first 
place, he provides a considered answer to 
the kind of question that occurs to an 
intelligent person living in the 1950's. 
On the question of freedom in that age of 
despotism he has a number of interesting 
comments. For instance: “‘ The charge 
against the King (Henry VIII) is that he 
acted in criminal wilfulness and vindictive 
passion against legitimate opposition. His 
defence is that the sacrifice of high-spirited 
individuals averted a conflict of masses. 
In the long perspective it is fairly clear 
that both contentions are true.”” And an 
old and hackneyed metaphor sounds fresh 
and effective when it comes from the 
author of The Age of Drake: “To the 
English, Henry was a master as the captain 
of a ship is the master of the crew. They 
knew that a master was necessary to their 
survival, and then and for long afterwards 
they held him for a good one. That he 
was a rough master may be granted, as 
that they were a rough crew.” 

What Mr. Williamson has to say about 
the Tudor maritime adventures often pro- 
vides a completely new impression of the 
particular moment he is discussing. This 
is true, for example, of his account of 
Northumberland’s period of power. And 
this we should expect of the author. But 
the whole book is made to live with the 
personalities of that age, introduced 
deftly, never superfluously, and some- 
times with a flicker of wit. Here is Sir 
Thomas More: “Loyalty was the 
toughest sinew of the inner character of 
More, as friendship was his greatest gift. 
In a sense we may reckon him the first 
great liberal, but not entirely, for his 
second greatest gift was humour.” 

This book is worthy of the age it 
describes, and is itself touched with the 
spirit of the New Learning. 

NORMAN SCARFE. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
MARSHAL 
MANNERHEIM 


The name of Mannerheim is deeply, 
ineradicably, engraved in the history 
of Finland. A soldier-statesman cast 
in the heroic mould, he was in the 
forefront of Finland’s struggles, military 
and political, for the thirty most 
momentous years of her history. 

His memoirs begin just before his 
entry into the Empress Feodorovna’s 
Chevalier Guards, the élite corps of 
the Imperial Russian Army, in 1890 
and cover the Russo-Japanese war, the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, and 
Finland’s War of Independence in 1918. 
They go on to tell of the troubled 
years which followed and which led to 
Finland’s two great conflicts with 
Russia in 1939 and 1941-44, finally 
ending with Mannerheim’s retirement 
from the office of President of the 
Republic in 1946, his health worn 
down by a lifetime of service. 
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QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S 
RELATIONS 


by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


The daughter of Sir George Buchanan, 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
in the First World War, grew up in 
the courts of Europe amid the fading 
glories of an age now past. The stories 
which make up the ten pen-portraits in 
this book are drawn from her own 
memories, ‘stories of men and women 
whose lives were lived in the bright 
light that ever shines on royalty, many 
of whom she knew in their everyday 
existence when the shutters were drawn. 
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Novels 


A BED OF ROSES. 
Hogarth Press. 


THE BLOSSOMING TREE. 


William Sansom. 
12s. 6d. 


Betty Askwith. 


Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

A SONG OF A SHIRT. Christopher Sykes. 
Verschoyle. 10s. 6d. 

FLAMING JANET. Pamela Hill. Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

THE CLIMATE OF CouRAGE. John Cleary. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

DEATH IN THE FIFTH PosiTION. Edgar 
Box. Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 

Crows CAN’T Count. A. A. Farr. 


Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 


R. WILLIAM SANSOM is a writer 
whose greatest gift has somewhat 
handicapped his progress as a novelist. 
So superb is his rendering of the indivi- 
duality of places that his characters are 
often the prisoners of their setting. In 4 
Bed of Roses this handicap has been over- 
come. The Spanish scene, magnificently 
rendered, plays an essential part in further- 
ing the action, but it is essentially a study 
of character, in particular of one 
horrifying character. 
It is the story of the attempt of Louise, 
a loving, gentle creature, to free herself 
from the domination of her lover, Guy, 
who has tyrannized over her for four 
years. In old-fashioned language, Guy is 
an unmitigated cad: in more modern 
jargon, he is uninhibited will. Of course 
he has the charm without which caddish- 
ness cannot function successfully; he uses 
it on the boat going to Spain to fascinate 
the daughter of a rather foolish provincial 
family. He has for most people, and this 
is powerfully communicated to the reader, 
the appalled fascination exerted by those 
who break all the rules. If ever Guy does 
the “right” thing, it is for the wrong 
reason, as in the painful scene in which he 
compels two loutish young Englishmen, 
who have contemptuously flung some 
money to a performing beggar in a Spanish 
bar, to pick it up and give it courteously. 


Guy’s integrity can only be maintained by © 


effrontery, but he has the gift of heighten- 
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ing the excitement of life, even if only by 
the infliction of pain and the demolition of 
other people’s front to the world. When 
his own front crumples, he is a pathetic 
creature for whom Mr. Sansom seems to 
ask our pity. I do not think we should give 
it. The worst harm that Guy does is to 
arouse the impulse to cruelty in others, 
even in Louise, who ends by treating her 
other suitor, Michael, almost as badly as 
Guy has treated her. But it is the nature 
of love to prefer unhappiness with the 
beloved to happiness with somebody else, 
and this painful, brilliantly-written book, 
which has irresistible reading tension, is a 
variation upon that theme. It is, I think, 
the best book Mr. Sansom has yet written. 

The Blossoming Tree draws another con- 
clusion on the nature of love. Miss 
Askwith is, in the best sense of the word, 
a feminine writer; her province is the 
heart, she has an admirable sense of 
comedy and great reserves of feeling. She 
has also the power of describing the 
raptures of simple, unalloyed love, without 
sentimentality. A young girl goes on a 
visit to her grandmother, once a great lady, 
still comfortable by modern standards, ina 
little house with two aged servants, “‘ who 
must not be put upon.” The old lady’s 
life, which seems to her descendant to 
have been so serene and untroubled, has 
been one of frustrated romance. It is not 
a very original story but it has seldom been 
better told. The passing of time and the 
change in social customs and ideas is 
mirrored to perfection in this delightful 
story, which is also, in its way, a bouquet 
with only a few thorns for the vanished 
English ruling caste and a plea, a very 
feminine plea, for the privilege of the 
heart. It is a plea that Catherine’s 
daughter is inclined to reject: “I shall 
marry someone rather grand,” she said. 
We do not now want to be dairy maids, 
there are no Trianons. 

A special kind of temporary ruling caste 
is the target of Mr. Sykes’s satire, A Song 
of a Shirt, the tale of the sad fall of an 
officer who was relegated to limbo because, 
in the urgency of his mission, he appeared 
before his general unkempt and wearing 
a filthy bush shirt. This untoward incident 
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Trotsky 1879-1921 
By I. DEUTSCHER 
30s. net 


Hardly any political figure in this 
century has aroused so much 
passionate and confused controversy 
as Trotsky. Stalin denounced him 
as Hitler’s accomplice; he de- 
nounced Stalin as the arch-betrayer 
of the revolution. For three decades 
the Trotsky ‘heresy’ haunted 
Stalin, and the desire to expunge 
Trotsky from the memory of a 
whole generation has been behind 
the prodigious endeavour to rewrite 
Soviet history. From Mr. Deuts- 
cher’s pages Trotsky emerges in his 
real stature, in his strength and with 
all his weaknesses. (18 February) 


THE PAINTER’S 
WORKSHOP 
By W. G. CONSTABLE 
21s. net 


The author takes the reader into the 
painter’s studio and discusses the 
ways and means used in the several 
periods of art history from the 
Middle Ages down to recent times, 
He deals with such matters as the 
artist’s materials and techniques, 
the process by which a painting 
comes into being, the study of light 
by the impressionists and the various 
changes which time and the hand of 
man may make in the appearance of 
a painting, and those due to the 
restorer. 
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A graphic first-hand account 
of the Swedish Deep-sea 
Expedition, combined with a 
lively personal narrative that 
will appeal to a wide variety 
of readers. _ Illustrated 21s. 
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rends Cairo military society in the middle 
years of the war. The offending major has 
his partisans, but Mr. Sykes explains why 
he and his kind never win out. The Crusts 
and the Gittles represent something funda- 
mental in human society. The story is 
presented to us with Mr. Sykes’s particular 
urbanity ; the occasional savage thrust is 
the more effective because of the general 


tone of rueful melancholy combined with | 


appreciation of the absurd. 

The rich mine of Scottish history, except 
for those gold-bearing lodes of Mary 
Stuart and the Jacobites, has been left 
unexplored of recent years. Its savage 
incidents, heroic and tremendous char- 
acters, and the complications of its feuds, 
may well daunt the novelist and the 
reader, but there is rich material there. 
Miss Pamela Hill’s Flaming Janet is Janet 
Kennedy, and no Ambers or Emmas had 
a more flamboyant career. Miss Hill, 
however, is not a mere purveyor of techni- 
colour romance. She has made a serious 
effort to re-create the character of this 
extraordinary woman, the daughter of a 
miserly Scottish lord, the mistress of 
James IV and of Angus Bell-the-cat, who 
had engineered the murder of James’s 
father. Janet has been credited with every 
villainy, but Miss Hill acquits her of com- 
plicity in the poisoning of Margaret Drum- 
mond, the King’s true love, and in the 
intrigues of the English party. She does 
not sentimentalize her, however, indeed 
nobody could, for in the scantiest records 
her recklessness makes itself felt. Perhaps 
she did love James and she must herself 
have had something more than sensual 
appeal to retain his affections so long. 
Miss Hill’s pictures of the Scottish court, 
the contrasts of savagery and sophistica- 
tion in the life of the time and, above all, 
of Janet and of James himself, are impres- 
sive and convincing. The book tells an 
intensely exciting story, and the speech 
idiom, always a difficulty in historical 
novels, is handled with skill. I thought the 
book flagged at the end, because since the 
leading character is Janet, not James, it 
cannot end with the tragedy of Flodden, 
and Janet’s own end is not definitely 
known. For most of the way, however, 


NOVELS 


the book is absorbing and if, as I believe, 
this is Miss Hill’s first novel, I think Scot- 
land may be congratulated upon its new 
historical novelist. I very much hope Miss 
Hill will carry on. 


The Climate of Courage does for the 


Australian soldier what The Cruel Sea did 
for the British sailor. It follows much the 
same plan; the humours, the comradeship, 


_ the romances and marriage tangles, and the 


central heroic exploit—in this case, the 
attempt of a handful of men, handicapped 
by sick and wounded, to struggle through 
the New Guinea jungle. Mr. Cleary is not 
quite so skilful as Mr. Montserrat and his 
material is not so close to us, but this latter 
has compensating advantages. The 
glimpses of Sydney immediately after Pearl 


Harbour, with the Americans pouring in, - 


are interesting and novel; the curious 
rough equality of Australian life strikes the 
British reader with the sense of its rawness 
but also of its warmth and its self-confi- 
dence. The book does not really get into 
its stride until about halfway through, but 
the jungle expedition with which it ends is 
admirably done, without over-writing, and 
although the idiom of the soldiers is faith- 
fully reproduced there is not the continual 
drivelling obscenity and the hysterical 
sexual fixation of so many recent war 
novels. More important still is the absence 
of the cant that the misfit is the real hero. 
The men in this book are rough and not 
enamoured of discipline; they are capable 
of slinging hand grenades at officers they 
do not like. But they are men and not 
thugs. I rank this story high among recent 
war novels, not so much for the personal 
portraits but for the effortless faithful 
rendering of the climate of courage, the 
bond between men whose lives are on offer. 

Death in the Fifth Position is a thriller 
staged in an American ballet company, the 
scene is Greenwich Village and the idiom 
is very modern. The private detective and 
the sweet young thing go to bed on sight. 
{ would not mind if this got the subject 
over and done with, but it does not, and we 
are also treated to a lot of coy back-chat 
between homosexuals, a touch of realism 
{ could spare. The Book Society were 
sufficiently hypnotized to give it a recom- 
mendation, but I found it quite easy to 
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put down. Crows Can’t Count is less lucid 
and much less stylish, but more pleasant. 
It is a mix-up involving a curious will, an 
emerald mine in Colombia, one nice and 
one not-so-nice young woman and a pet 
jackdaw, who will be immediately sus- 
pected by those who have read the 
Ingoldsby Legends. It is good for a rail- 
way journey. 


RUBY MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HERE is nothing in The Diaries of 

Lewis Carroll (2 vols., edited and sup- 
plemented by Roger Lancelyn Green 
(Cassell. 60s.) more delightful than the 
section devoted to Mrs. Shawyer’s remi- 
niscences in the Introduction. She was the 
last of his child friends and she writes “ I 
know now that my friendship with him 
was probably the most valuable experience 
in a long life, and that it influenced my 
outlook more than anything that has hap- 
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pened since—and wholly for good.” The 
Diaries themselves hardly deserve the full 
treatment they receive here, but Mr. 
Green’s editorial work is most conscien- 
tious and respectful. 


* * * 


Mr. Robert Gore-Browne was most 
happily inspired to write the life of a great 
eighteenth-century lawyer, Chancellor 
Thurlow (Hamish Hamilton. 25s.), whose 
intellect was so formidable that Dr. 
Johnson admitted that he had to prepare 
himself when he expected to meet another 
great conversationalist. As Lord Chan- 
cellor for fourteen years, Thurlow domi- 
nated the House of Lords. As a judge he 
had a magnificent reputation for integrity. 
His private life was disreputable in the 
extreme. Mr. Gore-Browne has written a 
good, workmanlike biography of a gifted 
and ambitious man. It is a most useful 
contribution to the history of the period. 

* * * 
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The French Revolution: 1788-1792 
(Cape. 18s.) is an able study by Professor 
Gaetano Salvemini, who holds the Chair 
of History in the University of Florence, of 
all that occurred up to the formal abolition 
of the monarchy on September 21, 1792. 
Its aim is to explain why and in what way 
the feudal monarchy was destroyed. It is 
curious that this admirable study, first 
published in Italy in 1907 and greatly 
appreciated in France, has never before 
appeared in an English version. The 
translation has been very competently done 
by I. M. Rawson. 


* * * 


A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten about ballet, and especially the Russian 
ballet, by critics whose qualifications do 
little to commend them. It is pleasant 
therefore to encounter M. Serge Lifar’s 
sensible and straightforward History of 
Russian. Ballet (Hutchinson. 2ls.), a 
record from the origins to the present day, 
done into English by Mr. Arnold Haskell. 
M. Lifar believes that the present-day 
Soviet ballet is at an extremely high level. 
He adds, cryptically that it has become 
** more Russian than it was before.”” When 
shall we be allowed to see it? 


* * * 


Various experts believe that Persian 
Adventure (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) gives an 
authoritative picture of life in Iran. The 
author, Anne Sinclair Mehdevi, married a 
Persian and accompanied him to his 
father’s house. She gives a most vivid, 
dispassionate account of her life there. 
This is an exceptional and most agreeable 
book. 


* * * 


When the United Nations Information 
Mission set out for the Far East, they went 
to inquire into social and economic prob- 
lems throughout South-East Asia. Mr. 
Ritchie Calder’s Men against the Jungle 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) is a colourful 
account of a difficult and hazardous 
journey. The illustrations are excellent. 


* * * 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


When Mr. Robert Waithman returned 
to his own country after eleven years in the 
States he felt that he was qualified to see 
England in perspective. His book, Under- 
standing the English (Muller. 10s. 6d.) is 
often very funny, and usually shrewd and 
pointed. Agreeable entertainment. 


* * * 


Colonel Corbett’s books on life in the 
jungle have inspired others to write on this 
subject and among them Mr. James 
Temple’s Leopard of the Hills (Bell. 
12s. 6d.) takes an honourable place. 
Chitwa, the leopard, lives an untrammelled 
life in the jungle until he is shot in the foot 
and eventually becomes a man-killer. 
The author’s modest hope that his book 
will arouse interest in wild-life preservation 
is likely to be fulfilled. 


* * * 


The Fiery Fountains (Rider. 15s.) is an 


unusual chapter in the autobiography of 
Miss Margaret Anderson, who founded 
the Little Review in Chicago in 1914 and 
was prosecuted some years later for 
serializing Joyce’s Ulysses. There are 
glimpses of various contemporary literary 
celebrities and a long account of the 
author’s friendship with Georgette 
Leblanc, the singer and former wife of 
Maeterlinck. 


* * * 


It is an old Japanese saying that The 
Wise Bamboo (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
sways in the wind and survives when 
sturdier trees resist and are uprooted. 
Mr. J. Malcolm Morris arrived in Tokyo 
in 1945 to run the Imperial Hotel as a 
billet for senior officers. Demobilized a 
year later he became an hotel manager. 
He had some peculiar guests, paying and 
otherwise, including a ragged lady dis- 
covered sneaking up the stairs in the hope 
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that she might touch Mr. Bob Hope’s 
clothing as he passed by. There is also a 
well-drawn distinction between V.I.Ps. 
and others whom the author calls VIPers. 


* * * 


It seems a very long time since I used to 
watch the great Colonel S. F. Cody trying 
to lift his vast aeroplane, known as the 
‘“* Cathedral ’’ into the air from the dusty 
surface of Laffan’s Plain. Mr. G. A. 
Broomfield has written an unambitious 
little biography, Pioneer of the Air (Gale & 
Polden. 10s. 6d.), of a versatile and very 
brave man. 


* * * 


The illustrations to The Vale of Berkeley 
(Hale. 18s.) do justice to the friendly text 
supplied by Mr. Lewis Wilshire in the 
latest of the Regional Books. This book 
is unusually rich in good stories about 
people still living in the “ Vale.” 


* * * 


It was an excellent idea to write a book 
about the able men who supported the 
Protector, and Mr. Maurice Ashley’s 
Cromwell’s Generals (Cape. 21s.) gives a 
clear picture of their relations with each 
other and with their famous commander. 
It is intended for the general reader. 


* * * 


Finland’s stout resistance against Russia 
in 1939 brought the name of the Finnish 
commander to the notice of the world. 
The Memoirs of Marshal Mannerheim 
(Cassell. 42s.) are intended especially for 
** those generations upon whose shoulders 
Finland’s welfare in the future will rest.” 
They will also be read by people of many 
other nationalities with considerable 
respect. 


* * * 


It is impossible to do justice in a short 
note to the proposals and suggestions made 
by Mr. L. S. Amery in A Balanced Economy 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.). This is a his- 
torical survey and a detailed study of the 
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present economic situation. It deserves io 
to read with close and careful attention. 


* * * 


The Shame of New York (Gollancz. 
13s. 6d.) is Mr. Ed Reed’s record of facis 
designed to show the people of the city 
‘just what they are up against in the 
eternal fight on crime.” It tells an extra- 
ordinary story of crime and corruption. 


* * * 


Those who enjoy reading about Un- 
solved Mysteries (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
are invited by Mr. Valentine Dyall to 
inspect his account of some of them. He 
obligingly provides “ most likely answers.” 


* * * 


One of Schoenberg’s earliest pupils, Mr. 
Erwin Stein, who has been author, teacher, 
conductor and music publisher, writes 
mainly about Mahler, Schoenberg and 
Britten, three composers well known to 
him, in his first book, Orpheus in New 
Guises (Rockliff. 21s.). It is both learned 
and informative. 


E. G. 


RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


HERE are a number of celebrated 

works that I sometimes feel I never 
want to hear again, and high on the list 
of these comes Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Then a really remarkable perform- 
ance of this over-played work comes along 
and its greatness is revealed anew. Such 
is the case with the new disc of the “‘ Fifth ” 
on which Kleiber and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam excel themselves 
and are superbly recorded. There need be 
no more recordings of the symphony now! 
(Decca LXT2851). 
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RECORD REVIEW 


Sir Thomas Beecham’s arrangements of 
Handel movements are always a joy, and 
this month he gives us his enchanting 
suite from Handel’s opera // Pastor Fido 
(The Faithful Shepherd) coupled with 
a splendid performance of Mozart’s 
‘Prague’ Symphony: the orchestra is 
the R.P.O. and the recording is first-rate 
(Columbia 33CX1105). Haydn fares 
equally well in the hands of Van Beinum 
and the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, 
playing the “‘ Miracle ’”’ Symphony and the 
lesser-known but most delightful C Major 
Symphony (No. 97), both very well recor- 
ded (Decca LXT2847). There is a 
welcome novelty in Saint-Saéns’ Symphony 
No. 3 in C Major, with organ, and piano 
duet both playing a part: effective and 
well worked out music very well played by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, 
conducted by Charles Miinch and equally 
well recorded (Columbia 33CX1116). Al- 
though Pierre Fournier, in the new record- 
ing of Strauss’s Don Quixote (with the 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Clemens Krauss) does not, to my mind, 
equal Torteher’s wonderful performance, 
with Beecham and the R.P.O. (H.M.V. 
DB6796-6800), he plays finely, and Krauss 
gives a splendid reading of the fascinating 
score, while the recording surpasses that 
of H.M.V. (Decca LXT2842). 

For light listening there is a most enjoy- 
able disc of two charming suites of music 
by Bizet—Jeux d’Enfants and La Jolie 
Fille de Perth, and one—Suite Pastorale— 
by Chabrier: everything played in impec- 
cable style by the Orchestra of the Con- 
servatory of Paris under Edward Linden- 
berg (Decca LXT2860). 


Chamber Music 

The Thibaud-Cortot recording of 
Franck’s Violin and Piano Sonata is now 
one of the great historical discs and we 
have had to wait a long time for anything 
worthy to be compared with it. Now 
Francescatti and Casadesus give us a 
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really satisfying and technically flawless 
performance—this means, above all, that 
the last movement, a canon, does not 
sound a scramble, but flows easily. On 
the reverse is the third of Debussy’s com- 
positions for various combinations of 
instruments, written, in 1917, at a time 
he was financially embarrassed, mortally 
ill, and very troubled by the war. There 
were to have been six sonatas, but this. 
violin and piano sonata was the last he was 
able to write and is, also, his last composi- 
tion. Critical opinion has perhaps been 
unduly affected by the circumstances in 
which the work was written and has 
generally considered it “tired ’’ music. 
Debussy himself spoke of it as “‘ full of life, 
almost joyous.”” One must not look for 
the well-known features of his style in it, 
but for the striking out of new paths and, 
to my mind, the work is strange and 
beautiful (Columbia 33CX1111). 

We had a fairly good performance of 
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Franck’s Piano. Quintet by a Chicago 
group a year or so ago (Decca LXT2520), 
but it is surpassed in every way by the one 
now given us by the Hollywood String 
Quartet with Victor Aller (piano) in which 
the passionate emotion and intense drama 
of the work are marvellously expressed 
and splendidly recorded. The balance 
deserves special praise (Capitol CTL7045). 

Three Mozart sonatas for piano duet 
(K358, 381, 357) played, by Badura- 
Skoda and Demus, with a great sense of 
style, fine team-work, and excellently 
recorded piano tone, make wholly delight- 
ful listening on Nixa WLP5060, and I hope 
this admirable Viennese duo will turn their 
attention to Schubert’s lovely works in this 
form. Also recommended, Schubert’s D 
Minor Quartet, ‘‘ Death and the Maiden,” 
played by the Amadeus String Quartet 
(H.M.V. ALP1088). 


Instrumental 


One of the young duettists mentioned 
above, Joerg Demus, has recorded a per- 
formance of Franck’s Prelude Chorale and 
Fugue: Prelude, Aria and Finale (Nixa 
WLP5163), which is full of youthful fire 
and poetry and gave me the greatest 
pleasure—the piano tone is exceptionally 
good. 

Gieseking plays the First Book of 
Debussy’s Preludes on Columbia 33CX 
1098, and once more one feels he is the 
only pianist alive who has both the 
sensitivity and the technical power to get 
to the heart of them. So many pianists 
use a scale of dynamics quite foreign to 
Debussy’s intimate style of writing—but 
never Gieseking. 


Operatic 


Everyone who loves Humperdinck’s 
exquisite fairy-tale opera Hansel and 
Gretel—and who does not?—will be 
charmed to know that it has now been 
performed and recorded as nearly per- 
fectly as possible on Columbia 33CX 
1096-7). The casting is ideal. Two 


Elisabeths, Griimmer and Schwarzkopf, 
sing the name-parts without a trace of 
affectation and with a natural and spon- 
taneous gaiety that is a continual delight. 


RECORD REVIEW 


Anny Felbermayer as Sandman and Dew 
Fairy (with cleverly differentiated voice 
levels), Else Schiirhopf as the sinister 
witch, Josef Metternich and Maria von 
Plosavaz as the children’s parents, and a 
chorus of real children from two English 
schools, complete this ideal cast. The 
Philharmonia Orchestra play like angels 
under Karajan, and the loving care that 
has gone into the recording of the opera 
by all concerned is evident in every bar. 
The second act, in particular, stands out 
as a locus classicus in recorded opera. 


Choral and Song 

Beecham and the R.P.O. (and an un- 
named chorus) have done it again in their 
recording of Delius’s Appalachia, which 
goes on the shelf next to the recent issue of 
The Mass of Life as a perfect realization of 
his music (Columbia 33CX1112). 

The Masses of Bruckner are entirely 
free from the Catholicism sucré of mid- 


nineteenth century church music and it is 
good to have so fine and dignified a per- 
formance of the third of these (in F minor) 
as the Akadamie Kammerchor and the 
Vienna Philharmonia Orchestra, under 
Ferdinand Grossman (with an excellent 
team of soloists) give us on Vox PL7940 in 
a good recording. 

This month has been more than usually 
rich in interesting, well performed and 
recorded works, and I must end with a 
strong recommendation of two more. 
Strauss’s Four Last Songs with the closing 
scene from his last opera Capriccio on the 
reverse: Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Ackermann) Col- 
umbia 33CX1107; two song cycles by 
Poulenc, Banalités and Chansons Villa- 
geoises, with Ravel’s Histoires Naturelles 
and Hebrew Songs on the reverse, sung and 
played by Bernac and Poulenc (Columbia 
33CX11 19). 
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panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lrtp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 
26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN 8020 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence: anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


we Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER. STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802, 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED.— —Full set harness and cart in good condition 
for donkey, 10 hands.—Major M. V. Argyle, M.C., The 
Red House, Fiskerton, Newark, Notts. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lrp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 

Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. olf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
-private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


Brrom the t -—Curzon Hotel. 


Facing the sea but away 
a the traffic of the front. i 


Passenger lift. Phone: 


(CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, gy . a for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone:, 3 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; entlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


CONWAY .—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
bs a Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


Dy. -—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, © facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. Phone: 129. , 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


PAstROURNe.- Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643, 


FIAMEHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 
hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex. 
Restaurant 
Large Garage. 


Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
open to non-residents —American Bar— 
Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—-Great White Horse Hotel. 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: 


Made famous by 
In the centre of the 
* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
KILLARNEY (Ireland). 

International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 
AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s arms Hotel. For the 


summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; 

garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. a, 65 minutes—Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 


large lounge; conservatory; 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
Wales 
R.A.C. 


One of the best in N. 
. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.” 


ONDON.-—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
rm Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 

8. 

ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 


known throughout the world. 


Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: i 


“* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON. Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ONDON, S.W.1.-—-St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


OXFORD.— Randolph Hotel. Close to 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5, 


0 the Martyrs’ 
First-class accom- 


PENZANCE. — Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 
restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ‘Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. °*Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 
49. 


Convenient for visitors” to 
. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


"Historic 


STRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. 
Near the 


building dating from Shakespeare’s day. 


Memorial Theatre. *Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. ‘Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and _ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites. 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
Facing south-west. 


with lawns running down to Lake. 


Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Why do 
we (lo it? 


T MAY puzzle some readers of these advertisements to know 

why — since mass circulation is not the aim of the Manchester 
Guardian—we advertise at all. Here are our reasons. 

Truly, we do not seek the millions —nor they us. The 
Manchester Guardian is for the relatively few, the influential 
‘thinking minority’. But not all of that minority is yet fully 
aware of the Manchester Guardian and of how much it offers 
them. 

We believe that there is still a considerable number of men 
and women who would really appreciate the Manchester Guardian 
but who—because habit is so hard to break—continue with a 
newspaper which does not really satisfy them. These are the 
new readers whom we should like to enlist. 

To gain such extra readers would be an obvious help to the 
Manchester Guardian. Equally the Manchester Guardian would 
be a help to these readers. Here then is a marriage of mutual 


interests which your newsagent will be happy to arrange. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 


Printed in Great Britain by THe WHITEFRIARS Press LTp., London and Tonbridge. Entered as Second Class at the 
New York U.S.A. Post Office. Published for the Proprietors from 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


